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CHAPTER I. 



A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 



On one evening soon after her recent adventure, 
Flora was seated in a remote part of the garden. 
She was alternately reading and working ; but her 
mind was full of thought, and she frequently 
relinquished her volume and even her task, per- 
mitting her hands to drop idly in her lap, while 
her eyes were bent on the gravel, and thus she 
was scarely conscious at first that Mr. Josiah 
Stubbs had stolen to her side as softly as his 
somewhat obese proportions allowed, and had 
seated himself on the same rustic sofa. 

''In short,'' as Mr. Micawber says, he had 
made up his mind to propose, and taking ad- 
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vantage of the absence of Mrs. Dubbin and Sarah 
at a dinner-party, had come expressly for the 
purpose; but when he looked at Flora he felt 
his heart fail him. 

"Dash it!" thought he; "I ain't the first 
fellow of fifty or more as has married a young gurl ! 
IVe lots of tin too, and can buy what I want ! " 

" Good - evening, Mr. Stubbs," said Flora, 
presenting her hand with perfect coolness, ease, 
and confidence. 

" Good - evening, miss," said he, retaining it 
rather longer than she quite cared for; "and so 
you are quite alone ? '' 

" Yes/' 

'' You are dull-like, this evening. Miss Flora/' 

" Dull, indeed ! " she replied, while he drew 
closer to her side, and assumed what he conceived 
to be his most insinuating manner. 

"And a-stitching away as usual.'' 

" Beading too, Mr. Stubbs." 

"Neither will banish care." 

"No; would that aught could, Mr. Stubbs, 
and give me faith in my kind again-^faith in the 
love and truth of humanity." 
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" Eh ? " queried Joe Stubbs uneasily. 

" Well/* said Flora, with one of her sad little 
smiles, '' we can't all drink of the waters of 
Lethe." 

" Are they so uncommon, dear ? '* 

'' Very,*' said Flora, laughing now. 

''Are they anything in the haeriated line? 
Pve lots of tin, and can buy what I like.** 

Flora felt that to explain would be useless, so 
she laughed again, while looking at the good- 
humoured visage of Josiah Stubbs, for good- 
humoured it was, albeit that it had the receding 
facial angles so indicative of the low-type of 
Englishmen, together with a red nose and eyes 
like boiled gooseberries. 

"That is a rum kind of tree behind us, my 
dear,** said he, feeling the necessity for saying 
something. 

" Bum ! It is an aspen- tree.** 

" Are the leaves of the haspen never still ? ** 

^'No, nor the branches either.** 

" Even when there ain*t no wind ? ** 

"When there is not a breath of air, as you 
see, just now.** 

B 2 
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" And how comes that about ? " 

'^ Tradition says that the rods with which oar 
Saviour was scourged were taken from the aspen- 
tree, and thus it has trembled ever since/^ 

This was something beyond Joe Stubbs' philo- 
sophy^ and he gaped curiously at her and the 
tree alternately: then impressed, he knew not 
how, he said coaxingly : 

"You are a queer gurl^ Miss Flora, you are; 
and the world would be a rather different world 
— a deal pleasanter^ too — if there were more 
gurls in it like you; and yon are so fond of 
books/^ 

" We Scotch folk generally are, Mr. Stubbs/' 

''And what were you a-reading of just now, 
miss ? '' 

"A novel." 

" Novels ain't much in my line, I fear. What 
are they about ? '' 

"Dr. Johnson says ^" 



" Johnson, who is he ? Anything in the 
Morrison pills line of business ?'' 

"No," said Flora, now laughing outright. 
'' Well, what does he say, my dear? " 
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"That a novel is 'a short tale, usually of 
love/ '' 

"Does he? Well, I agree with him, and I 
have a short tale to tell on the same subject,'' and, 
becoming suddenly both fluent and courageous, 
came straight to the point, and took Flora's left 
hand between his own two, caressingly and ten- 
derly as he asked her, plainly and briefly, to be 
his wife. 

A woman, it has been said, may not love a 
man in any degree, but she rarely hears the ques- 
tion, " Will you marry me ? " without some 
emotion ; yet in the heart of Flora there was 
none, unless we except a genuine fear of her 
aunt and her Cousin Sarah, at that moment, and 
she heard as one in a dream, Mr. Stubbs, without 
waiting for a reply, running on in this fashion : 

" Marry me, my dear, and my agent, Solomon 
Slinker, of Gray's Inn, will settle handsomely on 
you. I have no family jewels to get re-set for 
you, like the swells, but I can give you jewels 
that may make the swells open their eyes very 
wide indeed. I still have my works in the East 
End, at Wapping, where the soapbiling is always 
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a-going on, though I ain't obliged to have them, 
but what is the nse of being idle? And then, 
money is money; but if I had you. Miss Flora, 
how pleasant it would be in the evenings, when 
I come home by the train to Norwood, as I 
walked to the villa — and a very pretty villa it 
ich— to imagine the picture of you a-sitting inside 
waiting for me, with my slippers on the fender, 
and a-opening the door for me, ere I could put 
my latch-key into the keyhole, for, of course, yon 
would know the step of your own hubby better 
than all the 'ousemaids in the world; and you^d 
be a-hanging round my neck, giving me— well, 
we won't say what, but enough to make Josiah 
Stubbs fancy himself in heaven!'' 

Flora looked at the neck referred to— or to 
where it should have been, for, sooth to say, Mr. 
Stubbs had none at all, and his head resembled 
only a bullet, wedged on the top of a bigger ball^ 
to wit, his ample person — and the girl laughed 
but wearily at the picture he drew of matrimonial 
felicity at Norwood. 

''And then if we quarrelled," resumed Joe, 
encouraged by that which would have crushed a 
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younger or more earnest lover, her laaghter, and 
taking it for granted tliat his eloquence and His 
money were carrying all before them— '^ if we 
quarrelled, as married folks do sometimes, we 
should only have to kiss and make it up again, 
otherwise married life would not be bearable. 
But, my dear, ducky, little gurl, you don't 
reply ? '' 

Flora certainly did not reply, and a man of 
finer or acuter perceptions than worthy Josiah 
Stubbs would have seen by the slight movement 
of the nether lip, and the quiver of the short 
upper one, how contempt perhaps, certainly 
annoyance and anger, were struggling with her 
sense of amusement. 

"Tou are very kind, sir," said she, seating 
herself as far apart from him as she could ; " but 
— but I cannot marry you/' 

" Not marry me ! " he exclaimed, opening his 
eyes very wide. 

" No, sir." ^ 

" Why, I am rich — IVe lots of tin ; I can buy 
what I like, and, dash it, I am not so very 
old." 
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'* Wealth or age have nothing to do with my 
dedaion" said Flora, trembling very much at the 
whole situation. 

''What, then?'' 

" Love and I have nothing in common, and I, 
pardon me, sir, could never love you." 

" Do you hate me then ? '' he asked slowly. 

"Hate you? Oh no, sir; far from it,'' she 
added frankly, putting her little hand into his. 

''In thousands of cases, are there not folks 
who marry with the love all on one side — or not 
equal anyway? You would learn to love me in 
time. Many people marry for money; now couldn't 
you do so, and make me an excellent little wife ? 
I'll take you to Paris, and do the Loover and all 
that, up the Bhine, the Biggy, and down Mount 
Vesuvius, if you like." 

"Please to urge me no further; please to drop 
the subject." 

" But I can't ! " exclaimed Joe obstinately. 

"I have Known you but a few weeks," said 
Flora, in default of something better to say. 

" I'll wait a month for you, Miss Flora, ever so 
patiently," said he. 
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Flora shook her head and rose^ as if to with- 
draw. 

" Do you love anyone else ? " he asked, a sudden 
gleam of jealousy coming into his eyes. 

" No," replied Flora faintly. 

" Then does anyone love you ? ^^ 

'*No, no one loves me/' she said with great 
pathos in her voice ; and tears were welling in her 
eyes, while her delicate hands were interlaced and 
twisting nervously with each other, as Joe Stubbs 
took both carelessly in his own huge paws. 

Was it some strange fancy, an hallucination, or 
what that, for a second, as Jan idea of self-sacrifice 
on the one hand, and of her hopeless indigence 
on the other, occurred to her, she seemed to see, 
amid the quivering branches of the drooping aspien 
close by, the face of Alan — Alan in the twilight ! 

It was fancy, doubtless ; but a little cry 
escaped her, and shrinking back, she covered her 
face with her hands. 

" No, no one loves me," she said again ; " and 
I never mean to marry .^^ 

" This is rank nonsense ! " persisted the prosaic 
Joe Stubbs. " I can^t make love as folks do on 
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the stage^ bat I'd make a bargain witb you, and 
without going down on my knees/' 

'' A bargain, sir ? '' 

'' Yes, that is plain EngUsh, ain't it ? '' 

" Bat how ? '' 

'' My wealth — ^for I have wealth, lots of tin — 
for your beauty and youth, my dear/' 

"Love cannot be bought," urged Flora 
sadly. 

"But think again, my dear,'' said he kindly, 
" your future involves, I fear, the earning of your 
own bread/' 

''I hope it does," was the quiet but fervent 
response. 

" Gurls is queer creatures ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Stubbs. 

" Oh, that I were dead ! " said Flora in a low 
voice. 

" Dont'ee go on that way and talk so de- 
spairingly," said he, with great kindness of 
manner. "You won't marry me? Well, my 
gurl, Joe Stubbs will never forget you for all 
that — ^nor cease to be your friend for all that, 
either/' 
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" You are very kind, sir ; I don't deserve it," 
said Flora, weeping. 

" You do, and more. Flora Balfern,'* exclaimed 
Mr. Stubbs, becoming quite nervous at the sight of 
her tears. " Your old aunt ain't over-kind to you — 
here is a note for fifty pounds,^' he added, opening 
a blbated-looking and well-worn Russia leather 
pocket-book, ^' and here are some blank cHeques as 
you may fill up yourself." 

" Oh, no — oh, no ! I would rather die than 
accept charity ! " 

'' Charity from me, who would lay heart and 
soul and purse under your pretty feet, and ask you 
to tread on *em all ! Dash it ! " 

And stout old Joe, with his eyes full of tears, 
dug his baggy umbrella viciously into the 
ground. 
• " Good-bye, dear sir ; I must go to my room/' 

" Good-bye, then, my dear. I always hated 
them two words, and now I shall hate 'em more 
than ever," said he, while slowly replacing his 
pocket-book in the breast of his ample coat. 
"Think of it, my dear," he called after Flora; 
" the handsome home " — 'ansom 'ome we fear he 
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called it—'' whicH I can o£Fer yoa. I ainH sncli 
a coxcomb as to expect you to accept me all at 
once, but in time — in time, my dear." 

And when Flora fled to her meagrely-famished 
attic — an apartment so different from Sarah's 
prettily-decorated room^ with hangings of blue 
silk and white lace^ and her toilet-table with its 
marvels in the way of biscnit>china and cat glass — 
she wept heavily. 

In refasing the offer of Joe St abbs, she was 
perhaps condemning herself to a long life of hope- 
less penury and poverty, the end of which she 
conld not foresee. But his suggested Paris trip — 
the honeymoon, the Loover and the Riggy — she 
shuddered at the thought ; yet old Joe was most 
kind and tender. '' Ask the maid of seventeen,^^ 
says a writer, "to describe the honeymoon of 
her dreams; and if you be yourself a maiden, 
and will vow profound and eternal secrecy, 
you will hear in most cases a tale of rhapsody, 
boundless devotion, eternal heart-union, in which 
Nature shall play her part by lending all that 
she has of changing glories and sympathetic 
influences to carry on the dream, idyll — ^what 
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you will — into the cloudlike, indefinite future, 
that comparatively unimportant lifetime which will 
arrange itself and be a supreme happiness (only 
inferior to the honeymoon) as a matter of course." 

Such a brilliant honeymoon, all romance and 
tinsel, was never the one that Flora, in the humility 
of her heart, contemplated. Bat certainly one so 
prosaic as hers would surely be with the wealthy 
soapboiler went altogether out of her calculation; 
and she now heard, with an emotion very much 
akin to terror, that her aunt and cousin had 
returned, and that Mr. Stubbs had met them in 
the dining-room, and probably told the result of 
the recent interview. 

And such was actually the case, for the honest 
fellow abhorred secrecy in every way, and confessed 
to his repulse. 

*' And so he has actually proposed to her, pre- 
ferring her before me ! " thought Sarah, as she 
flounced away to her own room. 

She turned up two gas-jets, and then surveyed 
herself from head to foot in a tall cheval-glass. 
The figure it reflected was passably good; but the 
face ! 
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It was pasty in complexion, with pale watery 
eyes having perpetually inflamed lids; it was 
destitute of eyebrows, and rather freckled; the 
nose a decided snub, and the thin hair waa sandy 
in hue; yet a self-satisfied smile stole over the 
features of Sarah Dubbin as she said: 

'^Well, I don't think I lose very much by 
comparison, after all ! " 

She meant with Flora. 

^' So sorry we were from home, Mr. Stubbs,'^ 
said Mrs. Dubbin in her most gracious manner, 
as she threw ofE her rich Indian shawl; "but no 
doubt you have been entertained by Flora — you 
seem very fond of Flora, I think,^' she added, with 
a dubious smile. 

'' I am, indeed, Mrs. Dubbin/^ stammered Joe, 
blushing as he spoke and playing nervously with 
his white hat ; '^ and to you, ma'am, as her natural 
protector—*' 

'' And only one.'' 

^' And only one, I should no doubt have spoken 
before. She is the most perfect gurl, in face, figure, 
and nature, I ever knew." 
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■ ^— J 

''And will make a most excellent wife^ Mr. 
Stubbs.'' 

''I am sure of that, ma'am^ and I can make 
splendid settlements upon her ; bat then, yon see— • 
you see——" He paused and let his huge umbrella 
fall. 

''What, Mr. Stubbs?'' 

" She won't have me." 

"Won't have you! Did you ask her?" said 
Mrs. Dubbin, with elevated eyebrows. 

" I did." 

" What then ? And she declined to have you, 
Mr. Stubbs ? " 

" Flatly," replied the suitor, while the face of 
Mrs. Dubbin became purple with passion. 

" Then she shall quit my roof — she may starve 
in the streets if she chooses I " 

"Please not to say this, ma'am," urged Joe 
Stubbs piteously. 

"In you I procure for her (a penniless bag- 
gage !) a friend, a protector, a husband ; and she 
casts our mercies at her feet ! " 

" Perhaps she thinks I am too old," sighed Joe. 
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'^ Old ! the girl wlio marries a yoang man is a 
fool. My Birdseye-Dubbin was thirty good years 
older than I/' 

'^DonH be harsh with the poor thing; gurl- 
like to take time over snch things perhaps, and 
she'll come all right in the end" 

" If not — ^if not — so much the worse for her ! '^ 
said Mrs. Dubbin with her teeth set. 

Now began a more wretched existence than 
ever for Flora. The fact that she had attracted 
Josiah Stabbs from Sarah was bad enough in the 
eyes of that young lady and those of her mamma 
too; but that, after all, she should decline his 
alliance — ^his wealth rather, was simply maddening 
to the latter, and the sneers^ mortifications, and 
petty tyranny to which the poor girl was systema- 
tically and minutely subjected, made her really 
long for death, and she began seriously to think of 
casting herself — ^how she cared not — on the 
world once more. 

The bread of dependence was made more bitter 
to her by the manner in which the name of Alan 
Etherton was rung the changes on almost hourly, 
and she felt herself so helpless — so utterly helpless ! 
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It was a bitter reflection and conviction that 

« 

she had no home bat that so grudgingly accorded 
her by her selfish English aunt^ and that she had 
no friends who could aid in procuring another, 
for, naturally, she never thought of appealing to 
Mr. Stubbs. 

Her very silence and gentleness under all these 
taunts and sneers exasperated the utterers of 
them. 

" I remember, auntie,'^ said she on one occasion, 
" a Scotch proverb of Nurse Elsie ^^ 

" All proverbs are vulgar/^ snapped Mrs. Dubbin, 
'^and a Scotch one must be especially so; but what 
was hers ? " 

" ' Little sorrows find a voice ' " 

'^ And great ones ? '' 

"^ Are dumb.''' 

" The reason you never speak of your precious 
Alan, I suppose/' said Sarah. 

Mrs. Dubbin did not wish again to drive Flora 
from her. She was too genuinely selfish for that. 
Flora was valuable to her in many ways; such 
errands as the servants could not have performed 
she did with greater fidelity, willingness, and grace ; 

VOL. III. c 
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then sHe had a clever head and clever little hands, 
that coold make the most of ribbons^ laces, and so 
forth. 

She wrote all letters that were required; even 
notes of invitation to those whom she was never 
permitted to meet^ and every way she was a house- 
hold help, so different from her cousin Sarah, whose 
constant boast it was that she was incapable of 
making herself useful in any way. 

^'In my position, such skill is unnecessary/^ 
she would say; ''and when I do marry, my hus- 
band must keep a companion for me, or it may 
be so much the worse for him/^ 

" If Mr. Stubbs would only take you ! '' sighed 
Flora. 

"Mr. Stubbs take me ! Would I take him? — 
a vulgar snob ! '^ exclaimed Sarah, bridling up 
and reddening very much; but not thinking (for 
she knew not ^sop) of the fox and the grapes. 
"I would not touch him even with a pair of 
tongs.'^ 

"You have certainly, as I have before said, 
lured him uselessly away from your cousin/' said 
Mrs. Dubbin grimly. 
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" I have not ! ^^ replied Flora passionately, yet 
gently. 

" Well, attracted liim/' 

" I am sorry indeed, auntie, but I cannot Iielp 
it. I wish he had never, never seen me.'' 

"And now, when his money might still be in 
the family, you won't have him — ^you, forsooth ! " 

** For the thousandth time, auntie, I tell you I 
cannot marry him." 

"Because you don't love him?" 

" Yes." 

"Fiddlesticks! This comes of novel-reading; 
but I shall soon weary of these silly objections 
to his wishes and mine. A time is coming, when 
they must and shall end ! " 

These vague threats were wont to fill the heart 
of the girl with a great fear. In refusing the 
wealth he offered her, and assuring her of an 
independence that might never come in her way 
again, was she not trifling with fate, or fighting 
against it ? But to marry Mr. Stubbs, when she 
could not love him, seemed an act of iniquity 
to the poor man from which her whole nature 
recoiled. 

c 2 
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In her desperation Flora knew not what to do. 
No one loved her but him she shrank from. Her 
heart had been thrust back apon herself ; and 
now her fate was, in one sense, in her own hands. 
Wealth and independence would be hers if she 
sold herself to the Wapping soapboiler — ^but oh, 
such a husband ! 

On the reverse was penury, certain and sure, 
if her aunt died or turned her adrift, as she per- 
petually threatened she would. Her poor little 
head spun, and she began to say to herself that 
she would '* Think of it — think of it " — this odious 
marriage ! 



CHAPTER II. 



THE COUNTESS. 



Singe we last had the pleasure of seeing her 
ladyship^ the Countess of Ashbourne had dis- 
covered, to her cost, that the pleasant current 
of matrimonial life, when once disturbed by 
doubt or suspicion, is apt to become turbid and 
rough. 

The earl had seen, by the plan he had himself 
adopted, how readily she could forget and replace 
him; and since the advent of Alan he had been 
ever sullen and suspicious of all men, while 
Lenora, on the other hand, most bitterly resented 
in her secret soul the trick that had been played 
her, and the part she had been lured into, or 
permitted to play. 
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The earPs once studiously suave and tender^ 
half -fatherly manner to her had completely 
changed. "Wife-kicking is now," says a writer, 
"a differentiating attribute of a more or less 
localised navvy; but the chronic discontent of 
the marital or parental grumbler, becomes, in 
passive womankind^ a dull ache, lacking even the 
sensationalism of personal violence." 

With this ache, side by side in Lenora's re- 
belHous heart, there grew a sense of vacuum — a 
longing for something to fill that vacuum — for 
something to love and be loved by, beyond the 
prosaic and elderly earl. 

It was a dangerous mood of mind to fall into 
all the more as, despite the meeting of Parliament, 
and the return of the London season, he did not 
take his household to town, where the stately 
mansion in Piccadilly remained closed, and he 
invited no one, save his trusted friend. Sir Arnold 
Garburton, to Ashbourne Court. 

Long ago had the earl repented of his rash 
marriage, as in some respects it was at his years, 
with one so young and volatile as Lenora; and 
he now felt more than ever all the incompati- 
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bility of his position with her; yet he loved 
her in a fashion of his own^ and was horribly 
jealous. 

Debarred all male society as much as it was 
possible for her to be without exciting the com- 
ment of friends and neighbours, a craving for 
admiration, flirtation, with a considerable soupgon 
of love-making in it, could such be obtained, had 
seized upon Lenora. She felt that the loss of 
Alan had created a blank; she missed sorely the 
excitement of her brief re-engagement. We are 
sorry to say that she was fast beginning to deem 
the earl a bore, and her life a mistake, all the 
more so that his coldness, grimness, and perpetual 
suspicions galled and fretted her; and she knew 
well why he never took her to town now. 

There were fewer men in the country ! 

Moreover, his past experience of such friends as 
men of the stamp of Sir Bangham de Blackqueem, 
Sir Sloper, and Willie Wilderspin (who had been 
summarily struck off the visitors' list), made him 
careful and shy of such society. 

''Such fellows are the genuine friends of the 
nineteenth century,'' said he one evening sen- 
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tentioasly to Sir Arnold Carburton, as they 
lingered over their wine when Lenora had with- 
drawn ; *' the class of men who will haunt a man^s 
house, hunt his horses, smoke his cigars, drink 
the best in his cellar, eat his dinners, and win his 
money." 

"Yes, and court his wife," added Sir Arnold, 
with a curious smile. 

" One has honoured me thus, as you know," 
said the earl grimly. 

"Ah, that fellow Btherton/' 

" But he has gone to the dogs before his 
time." 

"Ah, and serve him right too. He has not 
been in this quarter again that you are aware of ? " 

" No," said the earl, changing colour. " Have 
you heard — or have you seen — do you know " 

" I have seen, heard, and know nothing about 
him," replied Sir Arnold, and then changed the 
subject so hastily, even clumsily for him, that 
Ashbourne became uneasy, and a dangerous gleam 
passed over his eyes as his ready suspicions became 
excited; yet a certain emotion of pride repressed 
the desire to fathom whether his old friend was 
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concealing something from him^ all the more as 
the little episode that had occurred of late flashed 
on his memory. 

At Ashbourne Court, the beautiful boudoir 
opened into the lofty and airy morning-room, 
and the latter into the double drawing-room, which 
again opened into the ante-chamber off the dining - 
hall; and as in summer it was the household 
custom to have the doors of all these apartments 
open, a long and striking vista was afforded, and 
even of the gardens that lay beyond, from the long 
French window of the boudior. 

On two successive evenings, waking suddenly 
from an after-dinner nap, the earl saw, or thought 
he saw, in the dusk of the twilight, the figure 
of a man quit the boudoir by the open French 
window, leaving the countess idling over the keys 
of her piano. 

Twice had he started to his feet and hurried 
through the suite of rooms, to find his wife calm, 
collected, and quietly running her white fingers in 
a dreamy way over the instrument. 

Patting her head in a paternal kind of way to 
lull her suspicions of his thoughts, he passed into 
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the garden in angry search. The first time he 
could see no one anywhere, and discovered, more- 
over, that all the gates were locked; hence no 
one could have had egress to the house on one side, 
or from the Rotherdale highway on the other. 

On the second occasion he found only his 
guest, Sir Arnold, smoking his after-dinner cigar; 
and as the earl thought of these two little 
episodes, and the casual, half-inquiring remark 
of the baronet, though silent, a gnawing fear came 
into his heart, that Alan Etherton was on the 
tapis again! 

Indeed the earl little could conceive the fact 
that, had he bestirred himself on both occasions 
a little sooner, he might have seen this mysterious 
person bending, with very lover-like assiduity, 
over the chair or piano-stool on which the 
countess was seated, all placidity and quite 
unruffled. 

Lord Ashbourne shrank nervously from a dis- 
covery of the truth, and trembled at the vulgarity 
of another esclandre, and yet he questioned those 
who would have been among the last to give him 
any information on so unpleasant.a subject. 
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Of the vicar he inquired in an easy and 
apparently casual manner, if he " ever heard any- 
thing of that unfortunate young man, Etherton ? " 

"Why annoy yourself, Ashbourne, by remem- 
bering that which 'twere better to forget ? '^ asked 
the vicar, looking up from his volume of " Cato/ 
without replying to the question. "The young 
man and his welfare are nothing to us. Forget 
him, and to quote the immortal Joseph, indulge 
only ' In the calm lights of mild philosophy.^ '' 

The earl shrugged his shoulders with angry 
impatience at this pedantry. 

With cold, stately, and haughty Mrs. Addison, 
a woman inclined to be kind to the world at 
large if it cost her nothing, the earl made no better 
speed, for the very name of Alan Etherton was 
as distasteful to her as to him; but from the 
meek curate, Mr. Maximus Oriel, he elicited the 
information, quite by chance, that Garcia (Mrs. 
Hollingworth) and her husband had seen Mr. 
Etherton recently — quite recently, indeed — ^in very 
poor circumstances at Homburg. 

And now, as the earl did not believe in either 
spectres or optical illusions, he could but ponder 
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deeper over the male figure he had seen twice near 
the countess in the sombre twilight. 

With all his proud reserve and passionate 
nature, the earl could act foolishly at times^ and 
he now condescended to refer to the subject 
openly to his old friend, Sir Arnold Carburton. 

" The countess is very fond of you, Carburton/' 
said he, as they idled over their wine and grapes 
one evening. 

Sir Arnold reddened and smiled, yet uneasily, 
as he knew the earl rather disliked her being " very 
fond '' of anyone but himself. 

"She certainly honours me with her confi- 
dence,'' he replied. 

" With more^with more ! " 

Knowing the earl's Othello-like 'proclivities, 
Sir Arnold now looked at him with positive 
uneasiness. 

" How ? " he asked. 

" With her friendship. You helped to save 
her from some peril — to shield her in — in — that 
afEair." 

" Ah, with that fellow — what's his name ? " 

" Etherton." 
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I scarcely tUnk so/' said the baronet laugh- 
ingly, and with a comical lifting of his handsome 
eyebrows. 

''To be plain .with you, I should like to 
ascertain whether she still thinks of him/' 

''You conduced to bring about sufficient 
mischief before by seeking to know what she 
thought. Why not let well alone ? But, if I 
may venture to judge a woman's secret thoughts, 
I am pretty certain that now she remembers him 
no more than the last year's snow/' 

"How can you be certain of this in any way> 
Carburton ? " said the earl, setting down the glass 
of port he had just filled to the brim ; " and what 
can you know about her secret thoughts ? " 

"Nothing certainly, Ashbourne/'- replied Sir 
Arnold, with a slight impatience of manner ; " but 
the whole subject is one on which I have no right 
or wish to enter." 

" You hava" 

"How?" 

"In the right of our old friendship. Besides, 
we have already conversed on the late fiasco 
twenty times at least/' 
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" The subject is not a new one, certainly ; but 
do you dread another ? " 

'^ By heavens, I do ! '^ 

" You do ? '' 

« Yes/' 

The amiable baronet looked disturbed. 

"And yet — and yet, Carburton, such a slave 
am I to this girl — ^this mere country vicar's 
daughter — that I have again sent the famous 
Ashbourne diamonds to town, to be re-set in a 
new fashion, to please her." 

"But who will see her wear them if you 
seclude her here in the country ? But the fiasco 
you dread '^ 

" How is it to be avoided if he — ^if that fellow 
is about ? ^' said the earl, thinking of the appear- 
ances he had seen. 

"I scarcely know,'' replied Sir Arnold, toying 
with the embossed grape-scissors, and covertly 
smiling, perhaps at a confidence so strange. 

"What a humiliation it is to canvass such a 
matter thus, even with you, Carburton ! " exclaimed 
the earl bitterly. 

"You brought it on yourself by your own 
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eccentricity, in leaving her without a guide or 
protector, and in the full belief of your own 
death/' 

"So you have told me many times; but, do 
you know/' said the earl, lowering his voice, " I 
have lately heard her muttering much in her 
sleep ? '' 

-Using anyone's name-eh? 

"No, and yet I have listened breathlessly.' 

"Why not question her openly?" asked Sir 
Arnold impatiently, with the tone of one who 
disliked the entire topic. 

" She would only display a confusion that 
would exasperate me, and indulge in tergiversa- 
tion to deceive, and of .which I could make 
nothing; but if you, my dear Carburton, as a 
friend, would in a friendly, fatherly, brotherly, 
what you will, kind of way, lead up to the subject 
with her " 

" And act a species of spy ? " 

" No, no ; you misunderstand me." 

" I hope so — ^what then ? " 

" Advise her." 

" I shall ; but you honour me too much." 
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'^ Nay, nay ; don't say so." 

" I hope I am master enough for sach delicate 
diplomacy," said the baronet, pulling his long 
moustache, while a comical ripple spread over his 
certainly handsome face, as there came into his 
memory Cervantes' story of "The Curious Im- 
pertinent/' and ere long we shall see how he 
fulfilled the wish of the earl. "But lest she 
may be annoyed by this interloper haunting the 
place again, suppose you fulfil your long-promised 
visit to my place, Burtonthorpe, in Lincolnshire ? 
She lacks a change.'' 

" Thanks very much, Carburton ; we shall 
avail ourselves of your hospitality whenever you 
please.^ 



fi 



CHAPTER III. 

ALAN ETHEBTON IN MISFOBTUNB. 

'^ Some people cannot have adventures/' says 
poor Jalia Kavanagh^ ''there is no sympathy 
between the spirit of adventure and them; and 
others cannot stir, bat lo^ some adventure starts 
np!" 

So it was with Alan Etherton; but we half 
fear that, from the instability of his nature, we 
may fail to interest the reader either in his 
character or aught that befalls him; yet Alan 
was not altogether by nature selfish^ though, as 
we have shown, too apt to become the victim of 
circumstances, and under the influence of those 
among whom he found himself. 

As we told in a previous chapter, he went 
forth into the world a ruined man and looked his 
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f afcure in the face. It was, however^ the old and 
bitter story of one unable to dig and ashamed to 
beg. 

Garcia HoUingworth was right when asserting 
that she had seen Alan at Hesse Hombarg. 

Willie Wilderspin, a rather jolly fellow, whom 
daring his palmy days he had met together with 
Sir Bangham and Sir Sloper at Ashbourne Court 
during the absence of the earl, had volunteered 
to frank him on a visit to Homburg, whither they 
went together — Alan to kill time and care till he 
could think how to look the vague future in the . 
face; and Wilderspin to kill time also, and get 
rid of his surplus cash. 

Alan soon tired of such a companion^ and felt 
there was a degradation in sharing his hospitality. 
An unexpected^ though little piece of luck at the 
tables of the gorgeous Kurhaus — ^the most splendid, 
perhaps^ in Germany — enabled him to return home ; 
an old friend commanding a gunboat had landed 
him at Dartmouth, and with a letter of introduction 
in his pocket to a house in London^ he had been 
waiting for a cheap parliamentary up-train on the 
Devon line of railway^ when he chanced to be 
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enabled to save Flora Balfern from the great 
peril that menaced her. 

The whole adventure had come and gone so 
suddenly and unexpectedly that it left him with 
a somewhat stunned sensation^ and a curious 
sense of its unreality. Yet it had actually been I 
He now recalled the wild words that rushed 
mechanically to his lips^ as he held her form in 
his arms again, bent over her face^ and drank in 
her breath, and how, but for the wonder of those 
that were by, he would have continued to pour 
passionate and breathless kisses on her lips, her 
eyes, and hair; he recalled how his voice and 
embrace roused her to full consciousness, as it 
were, and the sudden, swift, shuddering sigh that 
<»me from her heaving breast. 

Oh yes ; it was all too real to be a dream ! 

And there was, as we have said, the old sweet 
subtle influence in the plaintive voice of Flora and 
in her startled eyes that made the fibres of Alan 
thrill as they had never done at the voice or 
under the smile of the Countess of Ashbourne — 
at least, he thought so then. 

But who, he thought, was that remarkable- 
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looking, stout, and elderly party^ who assumed 
such a right of proprietary in her — ^who wore a 
huge white hat, flourished a baggy umbrella, and 
spoke of her as his "poor gurl?'' 

Her father? No. Flora was an orphan, and 
this unknown person had spoken of her as his 
wife, or his promised and intended wife; in his 
confusion Alan knew not which, nor could he 
remember seeing a wedding, or any other ring, 
upon her hand. 

Could Flora have come to this ? It seemed too 
absurd — too pitiful ! 

''But perhaps she had ceased to believe in 
men,'' thought Alan; "well she might — ^well she 
may I'' he added with a sigh. 

Alan Etherton had been weak in the artful 
hands of Lenora — painfully weak^ there is no 
denying it. 

He was good-looking — better-looking than 
strong-minded; and he, to be revenged as he 
thought, on Fate, the earl, and all the rest of it, 
yielded to the old glamour of Lenora, her stealthy 
glances, accompanied by ready blushes and readier 
sighs ; yielded in spite of his faith to Flora, and all 
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the dictates of his better judgment^ and without 
. haying a perfectly pure respect for the object 
that attracted him. 

He had played^ trifled cruelly with the love of 
one who had loved him truly; and he had been 
the fool, the sot, the very plaything of one who 
had cast him over when it suited her^ and taken 
him up again to suit her passion^ combined with 
the vanity of feeling her old power and crushing 
a rival — for passion and rivalry it had been, not 
real love. 

*' Oh, not such love as Flora's ! *' thought Alan, 
as he sat by the wayside station, with his small 
portmanteau beside him, and so absorbed in 
thought and surmises that he permitted train 
after train on the up-line to pass him unheeded, 
and he muttered bitterly : 

'* Love took np the glass of Time, 

And tamed it in his glowing hands ; 
Every moment lightly shaken. 
Ban itself to golden sands. 

^^ But never more shall it do so for me — a very 
outcast now 1 '^ 

Alan would have emigrated, but he had no 
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money. He could not urge npon emigration 
agents that he was either an artisan or a skilled 
labourer. He was a poor^ a penniless gentleman 
— ^the most helpless and useless of God's creatures^ 
one that could neither dig nor beg — work nor 
want! 

We have said that Alan had a letter of intro- 
duction in his pocket. 

At Dartmouth he had come unexpectedly upon 
little Mr. Maximus Oriel^ the ''mild'' curate of 
Botherdale^ to whom the vicar. Dr. Addison^ had 
given leave to spend his holidays among the breezes 
of the Devonshire coast, while preparing for press a 
work on the celibacy of the clergy — a work which 
he ultimately inscribed "To Mrs. John Holling- 
worth/' to the great amusement of the latter, when 
she recalled the meek and silent adoration of 
Mr. Oriel for herself. 

A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind. The 
little curate had loved the brilliant, dark-eyed, and 
Spanish-looking Grarcia^ and lost her for ever. 
Alan, he knew, had loved Lenora, and lost her 
doubly, knowing the while nothing of his treachery 
to Flora, and he felt deeply for the ruined young 
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man^ and heard the story of his desperate fortune 
with genuine pain and sympathy. 

'' I have no profession to fall back upon, Mr. 
Oriel/' said Alan, with a sad smile, " and I know 
no trade ; I am a tolerable farmer, and could be 
a land-steward/' 

'' I shall speak to the earl ! '^ blundered Mr. 
Oriel impetuously. 

*' About me ? Absurd, my dear sir. Think 
again.'' 

''Of course. A most foolish idea/' said Mr. 
Oriel, colouring. 

" I know all about horses, and could be a stud- 
groom perhaps, if I had someone to recommend 
me, in some quarter where I should be all un- 
known and unrecognised even by name," said Alan 
with a bitter sigh. 

" Such a degradation is not to be thought of," 
said Mr. Oriel in real distress, as he significantly 
pushed the wine-decanter towards Alan. " Let me 
think — ^let me think, what can I do — what can 1 
do for you ? " 

''I thank you kindly, old friend." 

" In his ' Wealth of Nations,' " said Mr. Oriel 
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sententionsly, "the great Scottish philosopher 
observes that, in the whole interval which 
separates a man's life from his death, there 
is scarcely a single moment in which he is 
so completely satisfied with his situation as 
to be without any wish for improvement and 
advance/' 

"Perhaps the great Scottish philosopher was 
not so penniless as I am ; and little would satisfy 
me. 

''So you think just now, Mr. Etherton; but 
such emotions of content are temporary. If you 
have no hope of making progress in the country, 
you must push your way up the hill of success in 
London/' 

'' I wonder in what part of London that beau- 
tiful mountain stands?'' said Alan with a smile; 
"but it's Londonward I am now wending my 
way." 

"Ah, London is the way to everywhere, says 
the modem apothegm ; and all roads in the world 
lead to Rome, says the old," observed Mr. Oriel, 
quoting a passage from his work probably. " But 
I have it ! " he added suddenly. 
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'' Have what, sir ? " 

'* A plan for you. Tou have no friends in 
London, perhaps ? '' 

'' None that I would care to apply to, and none 
that would probably care to help me/' 

'' On more than one occasion, the Countess of 
Ashbourne has sent me on missions of importance 
to Messrs. Goldy and Silverton^ the great jewellers 
in Bond Street, the only persons I know in London, 
and to them, if you will permit me, I shall give 
you a letter, asking them to assist you as a 
favour to myself, and, perhaps, by inference, to 
the countess/' 

Though Alan would rather that the latter's 
name was not brought, even indirectly, to bear 
upon his affairs, to have declined the curate's 
kind offer would have been churlish in one sense 
and unwise in another, as literally he was without 
one real friend in the whole area of the vast 
human wilderness to which he was now wending 
his way. 

So the letter of introduction, which could not 
fail to be valuable as coming from a clergy- 
man, was written and pocketed. Alan's grati- 
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tade was great and genaine^ and the next 
forenoon saw him spinning along the line of 
railway that runs from Totnes to Exeter, and it was 
through having to change and wait for another 
train that the startling rencontre with Flora 
occurred — ^a renGontre, we may well believe, that 
neither were likely to forget, all the more that 
the movements of each were completely shrouded 
in mystery to the other. 

Nightfall found Alan in the up-train at last, 
and speeding on and on Londonward : by Bristol ; 
over that beautiful viaduct of sixty-five twenty- 
feet arches at Bath, and through the stupendous 
Box Tunnel; by Wootton-Basset, lying in the 
middle of a beautiful and fertile country, the 
sight of which made Alan sigh when he thought 
how long it might be ere such sylvan scenery 
met his eyes again; on by Beading and Maiden- 
head, where he first saw the Thames winding 
through rich woodlands, studded with stately 
mansions and fine villas; Southall, where dusk 
was closing on its great cattle-market; Ealing 
and Acton, and a few minutes after he found 
himself clanking into the Great Western Railway 
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terminus at Paddington^ where he alighted with 
his portmanteau^ all his worldly goods, in his 
hand^ and fonnd himself^ like a grain of 
sand on the seashore^ in the mighty world 
of London. 

He had felt a species of relief in the speed 
with which the world had seemed to be flying 
past him; but now a sense of loneliness and 
despondency began to creep over his heart as he 
looked at the bustle around him. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ALAN IN BOND STREET. 



A DAY of fog in London, giving a sense of 
gloom^ oppression of spirit^ and lack of respira- 
tion altogether peculiar to the locality; yet it 
was a summer day of breathless heat and golden 
haze^ through which the sun^ shorn of his rays, 
loomed like a doctor's lamp hung high in air; 
and Alan^ as he thought of the free country breezes 
and the green valley of the Trent, felt his heart 
8weU with repining and grow irrepressibly sad. 

A month or more had elapsed since the night 
on which he had arrived in London, and he was 
now installed, beyond his hopes, in the fashionable 
establishment of the Messrs. Goldy and Silverton 
as book-keeper or cashier. 
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His handsome figare^ fine air^ and nndoabtedly 
gentlemanly bearing made them^ as aristocratic 
jewellers^ deenk him an acquisition^ all the more 
so that they had just then a vacancy; thus 
they closed with him at once, after a little pre- 
liminary demurrage, for Alan was desperate, not 
very particular what he betook himself to that 
was honest, and only wanted to earn a mere 
livelihood, until he could look further about 
him. 

The letter of Mr. Maximus Oriel, and the casual 
references therein to the Countess of Ashbourne, 
had proved quite a success, and as no skill in 
metallurgy or in precious stones wbjs requisite, 
but mere book-keeping, Alan found himself 
speedily accepted and his daily round of work 
began. 

If the countess was in the habit of visiting the 
shop, he might be compelled to meet her, and a 
nervous dread of such an event made him go 
often to inspect the huge square mansion of the 
earl in Piccadilly ; but, to his intense satisfaction, 
it seemed to be permanently shut up, and in 
charge of some old trusted servant. 
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Yefc they might oome to an hotels Ms fears 
next sugg^sted^ and the humiliation of meeting 
her now^ in his altered circumstances^ was so 
great that he longed for employment elsewhere; 
but time crept on. 

And now^ as he paused in his work^ and from 
the solitary window of his little office — a window 
barred and grated like that of a prison — ^looked 
forth into one of the narrow brick alleys that run 
parallel with Bond Street^ almost darkened by 
the gloom of the golden fog which obscured the 
borrowed lights by which the place was chiefly 
lit^ Alan, we say^ sighed as he thought of the 
murmur of the Trent and the rustle of its wood- 
lands in the passing breeze, while, in the candour 
of his nature, admitting that to repine thus was 
ungrateful, for his lot might easily have been 
worse. 

In such an establishment his salary was a 
handsome one comparatively, for his post was 
one of responsibility — one that, but for the recom- 
mendation of a clergyman, he might never have 
obtained; but the monotony of the life seemed 
to him a living death. Day followed day, and the 
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weeks were rolling' into months^ and he still had, 
and would have, the same great leather-bound 
and red-edged ledgers before him ; the same kind 
of accounts to make out, copy, and engross; the 
same columns to balance at the same desk, on 
he same stool, with the same grated window 
and narrow lane to look at; to him everything 
seeming as much a part of his own existence as 
the clock that ticked above the mantelpiece, and 
the entire little crib which was called the cashier^s 
office. 

Hope beyond all that had he none as yet. 

He had his cheap and solitary dinner at the 
same eating-house, occupying the same little table 
in the same comer every day. 

Far away from his gloomy place of daily work 
his thoughts would wander to the yellow corn or 
green clover-fields, the leafy woods and free 
breezes of the country; to the golden stubble 
where the brown coveys whirr up at one's feet, ere 
the double-barrels went " bang, bang ! *' to bring 
the outsiders fluttering down ; to the glories of the 
hunting-field, flying over raspers, double-fences, 
and bull-finches ; to the quiet days of easier sport 
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with rod and line in the Trent, when the water 
would flash in the snnshine, as some tiny fish 
sprang clear into the air, as if from very joy at its 
freedom in its own element; to the shady walks 
of the Grange, where now the trees were in full 
leaf and the birds in full melody, and Nature was 
in all her beauty; the excitement of the race- 
course, the masses of people thronging thither by 
rail and road, the betting in the ring, the beauty 
of the women and the horses, the bright faces of 
those that won, the black ones of those that lost ; 
to all his past years; and to him, by very con- 
trast, the dulness and monotony of his present 
life seemed terrible. 

Was he the same Alan Etherton who, but a 
very few months ago, had been his mother^s idol, 
the jilter of poor little Flora, and the fiance of a 
countess ? 

Then his mind would revert to the pleasant 
days at sylvan Sleepy Hollow, and to Flora, of 
whom he dared not think freely or happily, or 
without bitter self-accusation. 

He made no acquaintances, and in his present 
position had to be careful of how he might do so 
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casually. Indeed^ he was far from desiroas of 
cultiyating any, for somethiDg of misanthropy was 
creeping over him, and the exceeding monotony 
of his life only received a fillip when one day he 
heard one of the partners mention in the way of 
business to the other, but with a tone of import- 
ance and excitement, something about " the jewels 
of Lady Ashbourne/' 

Ashbourne — the jewels of Lenora! So, some- 
thing of his past life was following him here, and 
the time he had dreaded was perhaps at hand. 

The famous Ashbourne diamonds had now 
been completely reset, and Messrs. Gbldy and 
Silverton were very proud of exhibiting their 
performance prior to transmitting the suite to the 
countess. About these jewels all London went 
mad and talked for more than a week ; they ex- 
ceeded in value those of the famous Countess 

of D ; and, in beauty of design, those of the 

Empress Eugenie; and all who saw them agreed 
that nothing more costly or magnificent had 
been seen for years. Carriages were constantly 
arriving and departing with admiring visitors to 
the establishment of Messrs. Goldy and Silverton ; 
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but among those who came, saw, and admired 
them immensely were some who did not come 
in carriages, and among the latter were two 
individuals, whom we are sorry to present the 
reader to. 

Messrs. Sam Sleath and Bob Welsher were 
individoals who belonged to that numerous and 
disreputable brotherhood who gain a fluctuating 
and precarious livelihood by betting on horses, 
gambling at races, recovering stolen dogs, and 
turning a dishonest penny by any evil ingenuity 
which their master, the Devil, suggested. 

Mr. Sam Sleath was by birth a gentleman, and 
had once been such by position. He had been 
well educated at a leading university; but 
graduated only in vice and wickedness, and, losing 
every penny of his patrimony, became the com- 
panion and tool of desperadoes, such as Bob 
Welsher, who, from once having been a head- 
groom, by hocussing horses had gone from bad to 
worse, till he had become one of the greatest 
ruffians in London. 

The alliance of these had been fortunate for 
them in more ways than one. They had been 
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engaged in many a desperate affair, to wHich tHe 
police could never find any clue, and their last 
idea or speculation was suggested by their high 
admiration and appreciation of the Countess of 
Ashbourne's jewels. 

Perhaps this came too late, however, for on 
the very day after they had paid a visit to the 
glittering establishment of Messrs. Ooldy and 
Silverton, the latter resolved on their transmis- 
sion home, at a time when the two enterprising 
personages supposed they might be exhibited for 
some weeks to come. 

*'Tou will take these jewels in charge, Mr. 
Btherton," said Mr. Goldy; "and, knowing their 
value, I need scarcely say they. must never leave 
your hands until they are placed in those of her 
ladyship.^' 

"I, sir?'' exclaimed Alan in a breathless 
voice. 

'' Yes, you." 

*' These jewels ! " he stammered, while the 
misery and dismay in his face were too apparent 
to escape the observation of the senior partner. 

" Of what are you afraid — ^their value ? " 

E 2 
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''Yes, sir/' replied Alan, a little relieved to find 
any excase. 

''Are we then to understand tbat you dread 
the responsibility f '' 

" Bather, sir ; if they were lost ** 

"Lost/' said Mr. GJoldy, with some asperity; 
" don't think of such a thing ; but if they were/' 
he added with a rather hollow laugh, ''I don't 
think you could reimburse the earl.'' 

" K another might but take this task ^" 

'"The jewel-case will be enclosed in one of 
Russia leather; none can know its contents but 
ourselves, and they will be as safe as so many 
pewter spoons, if you are only careful enough. 
Make no acquaintances by the way, and secure 
for yourself the entire compartment of a first- 
class carriage, as we, of course, pav all your 
expenses. You will be ready to start by the 
midday train to-morrow." 

" For Ashbourne Court ? " said Alan slowly and 
dreamily, as if conversing with himself. 

''No." 

" Where then, sir ? " 

" For where the countess and earl are now, at 
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Sir Arnold Carburton's place, Burtontliorpe, near 
Grantham, in Lincolnshire/' 

Alan was rather relieved to find that he was not 
required to go near Ashbourne and Botherdale; 
but still he had a great horror of the task the 
jewellers so innocently ordered him to perform. 
They simply thought that he dreaded the high 
responsibility, and were rather glad of it, thinking 
that it would make him all the more careful. 

" Then you will be ready to start from Bang's 
Cross at the time specified/' said Mr. Ooldy, 
running his eye over the intricacies of Bradshaw. 
''At 12.30 there is a first and third class trains 
reaching Grantham at 2.49." 

'' You understand ? " subjoined Mr. Silverton, 
who had been observing the reluctance of Alan. 

"Perfectly, sir," replied the latter with more 
alacrity, as the idea occurred to him that on going 
to Burtonthorpe he would send in the business 
card of his employers to Sir Arnold, who knew the 
whole situation, and would bring him a receipt for 
the jewels from the earl or Lenora, without putting 
him in the painful dilemma of meeting either ; so 
Alan went back to his desk with a sigh of relief. 
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Could he tell either of these two sleek men of 
basiness why he, their hmnUe employe, dreaded 
to meet the countess, and of the strange story 
in which they had been involved together? 

Could he tell them why he shrank, also, from 
meeting the cold and haughty earl? 

Impossible ! They would have deemed him a 
romantic visionary, or a teller of outrageous un- 
truths, and thus, in either case, unfitted for their 
employment. 

But his hopes of escaping an interview with 
the earl and countess were greatly lessened when 
the jewellers told him he was carefully to note 
how both — the countess especially — ^were pleased 
with the manner in which the resetting of the 
jewels had been accomplished. 

"You reach Grantham. Mr. Efcherton, at 2.49,*' 
repeated Mr. Goldy; "it is a through train, and 
most luckily there is not a single stoppage on the 
way, even at Peterborough.^' 

At the intended time a cab duly deposited 
Alan and the jewel-case at King's Cross Station. 
Though midday, the fog was so dense that gsa 
was lighted in all the rooms and along the platform. 
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and dimly it seemed to bum amid the murky 
atmosphere under the huge roof of the station. 

Alan carried the jewel-case by the handle 
thereof, fearing the eyes of all were upon it, re- 
garding it as something mysterious; yet it only 
looked like an ordinary travelling-case of some 
kind, though it contained that which would have 
been uncounted wealth to many, and objects 
which were of no small interest to Alan Etherton 
personally. The necklet that had encircled her 
slender throat, the bracelets that had been on 
her taper wrists, the diamond pendants that had 
sparkled in her shell-like ears, and the rings that 
adorned the fairy fingers he had kissed so often 
and toyed so tenderly with. 

Pah ! What mattered it all now 7 

Then he thought of poor Flora and her ^nc^ 
it might be husband now — and he actually shivered 
at the idea. Clutching the jewel-case, he stood 
amid the usual bustle of a departing train, un- 
known, and, as he deemed, unnoticed, while Ths 
World, Pimchy the London Journal, and so forth, 
were proffered by urchins who hawked about these 
and other literature in slung baskets. 
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Haying, as per order, secared a whole com- 
partment to himself, Alan took his seat, had his 
ticket daly checked, and was then locked in. The 
door of a carriage had been angrily slammed to 
on the last late traveller, the bell had clanged, 
and the train began to move, when, to the surprise 
and annoyance of Alan, two strangers, who had 
a private key, opened the door of his compartment, 
swung themselves in, and took their seats opposite 
to him. 

It was too late to make any remonstrance on 
the subject, for the station had now been left 
completely behind. The speed of the engine was 
increasing fast^ and every instant the explosion 
of the fog-signals was heard, as the carriages 
went clanking through the obscurity, and Alan 
knew that, whoever his companions were, and 
however unwelcome they were, he would be 
compelled to endure their society for more than 
two hours and a half, till the train reached 
Grantham. 

" The up train leaves at 4.50,'' said Mr. Goldy, 
again referring to Bradshaw, when Alan had left 
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the shop. " That gives him plenty of time to pay 
his visit to Burtonthorpe^ and be here a little after 
seven." 

But seven o'clock, eight, nine, ten o'clock, and 
midnight came, bat there was no appearance of 
Alan Etherton at the establishment of Messrs. 
Goldy and Silverton, who began to look a little 
blankly in each other's faces, as they were com- 
pelled to leave the premises in the care of their 
private night watchman, and betake them to their 
different suborban villas, in the hope that he had 
somehow only lost the last train. 



CHAPTER V. 



ALABMINa TIDINaS. 



LtTNOHEON was ovor at Bnrtonthorpe ; tlie earl 
liad gone to the library to write His letters^ Sir 
Arnold had been requested to join in a solemn 
conference with his head-groom at the stables^ 
concerning the ailments of a certain bay iSlly, 
which^ it was intended^ should bear Lenora to 
certain races^ and she^ the only lady guest at the 
mansion^ had betaken herself to a shady seat in 
a part of the garden^ with which she had recently 
become familiar, ostensibly to read, as she had one 
of Mudie's latest volumes in her hand. 

The soft west wind was stirring lazily the 
monthly roses and jasmine that clustered over 
roof and rustic pillars of the kind of alcove 
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wlierem the gaidennseat was placed. The garden 
of Bortonthorpe was the very perfection of modem 
arboriculture^ though the house itself was an 
ancient one^ and its roof had sheltered more than 
one English king in time of civil troubles, while 
around it lay fertile fields^ producing those great 
crops of wheat and beans for which the fenny 
acres of Lincolnshire are so famous. 

It was a hot and breathless afternoon^ when 
even the birds that twittered among the branches 
of the grand old limes that bordered the garden- 
walls seemed to find the heat too great for sing- 
ing; and Lenora^ after gathering a few white 
hydrangeas, tea-roses, and pale-hued carnations, 
sat languidly toying with them in her lap, and 
not reading, but apparently waiting for someone. 
She did not wait long, as Sir Arnold Carburton 
soon came hastily along the garden- walk to the 
secluded arbour, where she too evidently expected 
him. 

A bright smile spread over her &ce as she 
muttered : 

" I am sedulously kept from town — ^from town 
in the height of the season, too, while Ashbourne 
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Court has been made a kind of recluse's cell. 
Well, I shall have my revenge in some fashion. 
Where is the earl ? ^' she asked. 

'' Busy with his correspondence, I hope." 

" How cross he was this morning." 

''I fear he actually loses his temper with you 
sometimes." 

"Oh no, not at all," replied Lenora, with a 
little bitter laugh. 

"Indeed," said Sir Arnold, hanging over her 
and looking down into her eyes. " How then ? " 

''He always keeps it — a difference, isn't 
there ? " 

" My poor dear little friend." 

From this it may be gathered that he and the 
countess were on pretty familiar terms, all the 
result of the earl's confidences with his friend 
concerning Alan Etherton, and their endeavours 
to discover whether she was still interested in 
that personage; moreover, had the earl been 
within earshot, he would speedily have found 
a key to the mystery of the male figure he had 
twice seen at Ashbourne, near the countess's 
boudoir. 
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A change had certainly, of late, come over Sir 
Arnold Carbnrton; he had deteriorated. That 
he had met with some bitter disappointment 
early in life was pretty well known ; Lenora had 
deemed that as his and her affections were en- 
tombed in the past, there was no danger of their 
friendship being any other than the purest 
platonism — an utter mistake, especially as a spirit 
of genuine coquetry had seized upon her now, and 
Sir Arnold had seen, with something of jealousy, 
that she wished every man to be in loYe with her, 
whether she cared for him or not. 

" This state of matters,^^ he thought, '* is sure 
to end ill. Some fellow may avail himself of the 
situation; why not I, and constitute myself her 
guide ? '' 

He had ceased to respect the countess, yet he 
admired her person — her dazzlingly fair beauty 
and petite girlish figure, and all her winning 
ways. She had begun a series of strange confi- 
deuces with him, believing, or pretending to 
believe, that it was quite possible for what she 
called platonism to exist between a beautiful 
young married lady, who was totally indifferent 
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to her Hnsbandj and a handsome bachelor, when 
circomstances precladed a warmer emotion; and 
so-and-80j from confidences and the comparison 
of thoughts they had drifted into flirtation^ and 
something more which they would have been 
reluctant to define^ but which plain-spoken folks 
might have termed downright love-making, 

'' Shyness is too vulgar a quality to be admitted 
into refined circles,'^ we are told, and modesty 
itself must be careful, lest it be dubbed goMcherie 
instead. 

Well, Sir Arnold Oarburton had neither, in 
some sense, but he had that which the same lady 
writer adds, the perfect ease and self-possession 
which, when combined with a courteous manner,, 
are simply irresistible in the eyes of a woman. 

His face was eminently a handsome one, with 
a broad white forehead, a well-cut mouth, though 
hidden by a dark moustache, and a thread or 
two of white was visible amid his brown curly 
hair. Throughout his life latterly had been a 
curse that nothing could alter now — an utter 
disbelief in the truth and faith of women; thus 
he abandoned himself to the danger and folly of 
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letting the eyes of Lenora bum into emotions 
that were treachery to his friend; while she 
seemed to possess the power of winding his bulky 
form round her tiny finger. 

He knew it was wrong, all this incipient love- 
making; but ''other fellows did the same sort of 
things'' and why should not he ? 

''You marked this passage for me^ did you 
notf^^ asked Lenora^ looking up from the book 
which she had with alluring eyes that were full of 
bright coquetry. 

" Yes — ^I have marked several/' 

" But this runs : ' I look forward to the grand 
time which is certainly and surely coming, when 
petty prejudice shall be vanquished by common- 
sense, and people will realise how monstrous a 
thing it is to hang themselves with chains 
for a lifetime, for the mere sake of gratifying 
a fleeting passion/ Strong that for a lady's 
pen ! " 

" But true, perhaps/' he replied, while drawing 
nearer. 

"Please don't quite swallow my hand,'' said 
she, laughing, and withdrawing it from his kiss. 
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"I am painfully conscious/^ said he, after a 
pause^ ''tliat I have only a blighted life to offer 
any woman/' 

''Particularly another man's wife. Oh Sir 

Arnold ! '' 

" Spare me jests, at least. There was a 
treachery in talking of love to you at Ash- 
bourne Court that somehow seems less at 
Burtonthorpe.'' 

''That is mere sophistry/' said she, still 
laughing. 

"But sophistry of the heart. Let us be 
cautious^ however/' said Sir Arnold^ as a gardener^ 
whom he wished to Jericho or farther off, drew 
near, snipping off decayed roses; "Ashbourne 
tells me that you mutter in your sleep." 

" In my sleep ? " 

"Yes." 

'' Heavens ! " exclaimed Lenora, in genuine 
alarm ; " if I should murmur your name ? " 

"That is just what I am afraid of; and he 
listens like a cat near a mouse-hole, he assured 



me." 



Lenora was full of genuine alarm now, for 
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over this involuntary action she could have no . 
control; and she had sense enough to fear the 
earFs ready jealousy, and to know what would 
be her fate at the hands of society; and that^ 
as a writer has it^ ''if she was detected in an 
indiscretion, her own sex would peck . her to 
death, as the fellows of a wounded bird are said 
to do/' 

The gardener had drawn nearer now, so Lenora 
had to talk the merest commonplaces, or read 
the pencilled passages in her volume. 

Sir Arnold, who, sooth to say, was fully hand- 
some enough to please any woman's eye, was at 
the same time an old enough man of the world to 
be wary, and not to compromise her or himself by 
any rashness ; and whose manner was taking and 
loverly enough to flatter most women. 

Strange^ thought Lenora now^ once slie had 
actually disliked, and cordially too, this same Sir 
Arnold Garburton; but then he had been her 
husband's friend. What he was now she scarcely 
dared to analyse. 

Ambition she- had once, but now it had nearly 
departed. As the wife of Lord Ashbourne she 
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coald take a proud position in the county^ and 
more tHan the county ; but his eccentricity denied 
it to her. The settlements he had made were all 
that even her mother could desire; but she and 
Ashbourne had not one taste or idea in common. 
Neither had she and Sir Arnold Oarburton^ for 
the matter of that, but, fatally for herself, she 
thought they had ; while he thought he might as 
well amuse himself with her foibles as permit 
another to do so. 

Surrounded by every luxury, she was secretly 
discontented; and then, by way of contrast, there 
came ever and anon a letter from Grarcia, showing 
how happy and jolly — ^provokingly happy and 
jolly — she and Jack Hollingworth were, with lots 
of love and less than one-tenth part of the earl's 
income. 

It was all too bad 1 

Well did Sir Arnold know every turn of 
Lenora's thoughts. He was gifted with a won- 
derful intuition as to * the most secret emotions 
of women in general, and by long experience 
of them in society could read such at a 
glance. 
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He was not really a moral man or a very 
Joseph^ though he had the reputation of being so. 

Thus he was not one to withstand a brilliant 
temptation or allurement if such fell in his way. 
So he hung over Lenora, admiring her as an 
artist might a fine work of art. Her skin seemed 
80 pink and white^ and her bright hair was coiled 
so artistically round her beautiful head with a 
care and toil known to the hands of Tippets^ 
her maid^ alone^ and in each of the little ears 
there glittered a diamond^ like a drop of dew on a 
white rose-leaf. 

By the time that Lenora had come to the last 
of the pencilled passages^ the gardener had touched 
his hat, passed on, and disappeared. 

"You are quite ready for a little romance in 
this dull place ? ^' said Sir Arnold, tenderly taking 
her ungloved hand. 

" Perhaps.'' 

" And to play the part of heroine f '* 

"A perilous one always.^' 

" On the stage, often.'' 

" More often off it." 

''If you become sententious, I shall be quite 

F 2 
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crushed/' said he, stooping over her till his long 
moustache nearly touched the straight, white 
division of her hair. 

'* I never thought that hashfulness was a merit 
of yours/' she answered, looking down. 

''Nor is it ; but when with you — ^with you ^' 

" Well ? " she said, playing with the flowers in 
her lap. 

" I am loath to put my fate to the test/' 

"Test of what, Sir Arnold ? " 

" Of * winning or losing it all,' as Macaulay, 
Montrose, or some such fellow says." 

"All— aU what?" 

" Your love, Lenora," said Sir Arnold in a low 
voice, as his heart, for the time, fairly rushed to 
his head. 

" What, you love me — love me ? " asked 
Lenora in a low voice, as she withdrew to the 
end of the rustic seat and regarded him with 
upturned eyes, in which an expression of triumph, 
some confusion, and much affected astonishmeni/ 
were curiously mingled. 

"I dare to do so/' said he, with a genuine 
Bigh. 
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"The revelation comes too late/^ she replied, 
and tossed away her flowers. 

" Alas ! it is too late to repair an error 
such '' 

" Such as what ? '' she asked petulantly, but 
without the least indignation, real or affected. 

''Your union with an unappreciative and un- 
congenial soul. I love you/^ he added, gathering 
courage and fluency, as he thought of words often 
said to others, and seldom without success ; " with 
the love one gives the woman they love best and 
first.'' 

Ere she could reply, the voice of the earl gave 
them both a shock like that of electricity. 

" Lenora, Oarburton ! Carburton, Lenora ! '' he 
cried in a voice of more than wonted excitement, 
as he hurried along the garden-walk, bareheaded, 
with a yellow piece of paper in his hand, "this 
telegram has just come from Grantham. A most 
brutal outrage has just been committed in a train 
from town, and your jewels have been carried off ! '* 

" By whom ? '' 

" London thieves ; nothing more is known." 

'^ Good heavens ! my beautiful jewels ! " she 
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exclaimed^ almost in tears. ^'Family diamonds 
with the fame of which all London is ringing/^ 

'' And the outrage ! '' asked Sir Arnold, who, 
sooth to say, looked rather paled and scared by 
the interruption, while doubtful whether to be glad 
or sorry for it, half -fearing he had gone too far. 

*' And the outrage,'' the earl stammered, '' was 
committed on their custodian, an assistant of 
Messrs. Goldy and Silverton. You must excuse 
ns, Carburton, old fellow; but Lady Ashbourne 
and I must take the night-train for London without 
delay.'' 



OHAPTBE VI. 

AN BYENTFUL DAT FOB FLORA BALFEEN. 

She had declined the addresses and proposal of 
Mr. Josiah Stnbbs, to the great exasperation of 
her Aunt Dabbin^ and to the doable exasperation 
of her Cousin Sarah^ who resented bitterly [the 
fact that Flora's beauty had lured away her 
quondam lover^ who seemed unlikely to return to 
her meshes again. As the result of all thiSj poor 
Flora had been roughly ordered^ more than once> 
to " Pack up and go, without delay .*' 

Where ? who cared where f But all this was 
only to mortify and humiliate^ for with all her 
callousness and utter selfishness^ her aunt had no 
desire to lose her domestic services. 

The treatment she experienced from them and 
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the few whom they permitted her to meet, gradu- 
ally impressed itself upon her manner^ and with all 
her sweetness of nature and gentleness of spirit, a 
certain air of pride, distance, and hauteur began to 
grow in Flora. 

''If we are too hard upon her, Sarah," said 
Mrs. Dubbin, "she may have some wild quixotic 
idea of running away again, and making her own 
living/' 

" I think not, mamma." 

"Why?" 

"She has had enough of that, I think," said 
Sarah, laughing. 

" You don't know the pride of these Scotch 
creatures, and their desire to be independent of 
every one. Every morning I expect to find her 
place empty at table and her bed unslept in, as 
happened once before. Besides, you sting her too 
much by taunting her about this Alan Etherton." 

And, sooth to say, now that the sweet-tem- 
pered Sarah had got hold of that gentleman's 
name, Flora was not likely to be permitted to 
forget the fact of his existence. 

What was Alan doing when she had seen him. 
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so near her present abode, near comparatively ? 
was her ever-recurring surmise. 

In her brief daily rambles alone (her dress 
being too plain for Cousin Sarah to honour her 
with companionship) she half-hoped yet half- 
feared to meet him ; and then a deep blush would 
suffuse her delicate cheeks, when reflecting that 
she should not have thought of it at all. Yet the 
fact that she had seen Alan again and heard his 
voice, beyond even the circumstance that he had 
saved her from great peril, seemed to make her 
dull and monotonous life more dull and monotonous 
than ever. 

"Man^s love is of man^s life a thing apart; 
'tis woman's whole existence,'' wrote the naughty 
wife of Don Alfonso to Don Juan, using, though 
in different words, the axiom of Madame de Stael, 
*' that love is the history of the life of a woman, 
but only an episode in that of a man." Yet Flora 
brooded over her past with tenderness, ever deem- 
ing it better to have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all; thus, the line of Dante on the 
misery of having once been happy and being no 
longer so, may be deemed as antagonistic of the 
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maxim. ''I have loved^ I have loved; let me 
die ! ^' is the refrain of Theckla's song of the swan 
— a sad one. 

Flora knew not that Alan^ the memory of whom 
it were better to banish from her mind, was now 
a rained man, compelled to seek for and work for 
his daily bread; or that bitter in some respects 
was the life he had to lead — ^bitter as her own, 
though without its hourly humiliations. 

''As for Aunt Dubbin and Cousin Sarah, I 
ought to be grateful to them, I suppose/' she 
would think at times ; '' and I am grateful, I hope 
— as I might be starving now, but for them. Yet, 
yet, I must break away from all this and try 
some other line of life ; but how, and what line ? 
Who would take me as a governess or shop-girl ? 
No one. I have none to recommend me/' 

Then a proud, bitter smile would pass over the 
tear-bedimmed little face, and she would add : 

'' I wonder if I could be an actress ; in all my 
life I have been but thrice in a theatre, and I 
think I should die of frighf 

On the day that was to prove an eventful one 
for her, busy little Flora was up betimes, for she 
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had lots of work to do for Aunt Dubbin and Sarah^ 
long ere they sallied forth from their respective 
chambers in elaborate morning-robes. 

It was a blithe July morning; but the black- 
bird alone was piping among the roses and jasmine^ 
while the wood-pigeon cooed in the sunny shrub- 
bery, as she opened the window of her scantily- 
furnished attic and looked out upon the world 
— ^and that world seemed lovely, for the apple- 
bowers of Devon spread far around her, yet the 
girl^s heart ached, and the words of a writer 
occurred to her: 

'* All that God has made is fair ; groaning and 
travail and hunger are where happiness and plenty 
never designed. The poor and humble must toil, 
must work early and late, that their masters may 
live in luxury and wantonness." 

True it is ! 

^^ What a miserable, aimless, and hopeless exist- 
ence is mine," she thought for the thousandth 
time; ^'I am barely twenty, and have all my life 
to live till I am an old helpless thing of fifty. 
How shall I bear then that which seems so unen- 
durable now ? Better, perhaps. But a year ago. 
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with Nurse Halliday^ life did indeed seem bright 
and happy — even before I knew him — and when 
he came^ then I had love> admiration^ and the 
society of one most dear to me — ^Alan ! '^ 

She was choking in tears as a great yearning 
came over her, and then starting up with a bitter 
exclamation of impatience at herself, she dried 
her eyes and set resolutely about her work, and 
kept resolutely at it till the ringing of the break- 
fast-bell announced that her presence was required 
in the morning-room. 

She sat down, after receiving two brief nods, 
and proceeded to pour out the tea and cofEee with 
a steady little white hand, clad in her half-work- 
houselike morning wrapper, so plain was it as 
contrasted with the charming demi-toilette of 
freckled Cousin Sarah. 

" You have been long abed. Flora/' said Mrs. 
Dubbin. 

"Aunt, I was up before daylight nearly .'' 

'' Well,'' was the snappish response, " and what 
have you done ? '^ 

" Ironed out Cousin Sarah's laces for the ball 
to-nighf 
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Anything more ? " 

"I have marked all her new pocket-hand« 
kerchiefs/^ 

" And my laces ? " 

^' Are all cleaned and ready for starching," 

" Another cup of tea. Good ! you learned the 
art of doing that well with that odious old Scotch 
nurse of yours — ^the woman HaJliday. It was well 
she taught you somethings Flora^ for though you 
seem so heedless of your future " 



It 



I never cease to think of it^ aunt dear," said 

Flora piteously. 

" How — ^with desperation ? " 

'^ No, oh no ! with hope. It is in the best of 
hands." 

^' Mr. Stubbs*, I suppose f " sneered Sarah. 

^'No." 

'' Whose then f " 

"The good God, who is the Friend of all ! " 

This answer was so utterly unexpected that it 
silenced both, and a pause ensued, while Flora 
could scarcely restrain her tears, and it was a 
relief to the trio when the servant entered with the 
morning letters on a silver salver. 
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There were two or three invitations for the 
aunt and cousin, and two or three letters from 
gossiping acquaintances, and^ wonder of wonders, 
one for Flora! She had never had any letters 
since those that used to come from old Nurse Elsie, 
sealed with coarse wax and a thimble; for Elsie 
deemed that her '^ bairn '^ came of such kith and kin 
that to send a letter to her was only courtesy due. 

" A letter for you> Flora ! ^' exclaimed the ill- 
bred Sarah, snatching it from the embossed salver 
(in the centre of which were the Dubbin coat-of- 
arms, quartered with those of Birdseye) and 
examining it closely. 

" Who can it be from ? " observed the aunt. 
" Her faithful swain, perhaps.^' 
Poor Flora was well used to such sneers, thus 
she only answered gently : 

" Cousin Sarah, you evidently think I am like 
the Lily maid of Astalot, who dreamt only of her 
absent knight, he who was so kind and grave, yet 
never spoke a word of love to her.'' 

" Then he was wise to be absent, whoever he 
was. Your letter is all over Edinburgh and London 
post-marks.'' 
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" It is from your lawyers/^ said Mrs. Dubbin. 

" And not from him ! '^ thought Flora, while 
she regarded it sadly and wonderingly after it had 
"been at last relinquished by Sarah. 

" Edinburgh ! Oh, it will be something about 
her tumble-down castle in the North, her chateau 
en Ecosse/^ said Sarah with a loud laugh ; '' that 
place where the people, I believe, by pinching and 
scraping can make a sixpence go farther than a 
shilling. But aren't you going to read your 
wonderful letter ? '' 

Mora wearily and carelessly opened the enve- 
lope, and found within it another enclosure, 
addressed to — "The Right Hon. the Viscountess 
Glendonwyn of Glendonwyn ! '^ 

It was no trick, no delusion, but a reality ! 

She trembled, gasped, grew deadly pale, and as 
she unfolded the letter, could only murmur : 

" Oh aunt — aunt — Cousin Sarah ! '' 

'^ Your Alan is it, after all ! ^' sneered the 
latter. 

"Read it, or let me,'' said Mrs. Birdseye- 
Dubbin imperiously, as she snatched the document 
from the passive hand of the bewildered girl, 
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and read rapidly and with fast-growing wonder, 
mingled with not a little genuine confusion and 
shame. 

" Can this be true ? " she muttered ; ^^ it seems 
to me impossible/^ 

It also seemed so to the polite and amiable 
Sarah, who was coolly reading Florals letter over 
the shoulder of her equally amiable mamma. 

''Chambers^ Edinburgh. 

''My db/lb Lady Glbndonwyn, 

'' We have the honour and extreme pleasure 
of acquainting you that the Committee of Privi- 
leges have at last, thanks to our earnest endeavours 
and the talent of the best counsel at the Scottish 
Bar, declared your ladyship, as your father's only 
daughter, the undoubted heiress and successor of 
John, Viscount Glendonwyn of that Ilk, who died 
without issue in the early part of the present 
century, leaving his title and estates to be thus 
competed for by heirs general. 

"It will be some little time yet before the 
monetary matters connected with the estates^ 
which, we need scarcely inform you, are worth 
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now more than thirty thousand poands per annum, 
are adjusted ; but all have been^ of course^ in the 
care of the Court of Session. On this matter we 
shall have the honour of addressing your ladyship 
in a few days^ and meantime^ you may draw on us 
for any sum you may require. 

"We have the honour to be, etc." 



€€ 



The money is in the hands of lawyers/' said 
the spiteful Sarah, mistaking the import of the 
letter. " So, so/' she added, " it is only a beggarly 
Scotch title after all, and nothing else ! '' 

" Silence, Sarah!'' exclaimed Mrs. Dubbin, 
with an asperity to which that young lady was 
all unused. " My dear Flora — my dear child, allow 
your poor old aunt to congratulate you on suc- 
ceeding to your lawful inheritance, and conquering 
in the cause that nearly broke your poor father's 
heart," she exclaimed, suddenly kissing Flora again 
and again with emphatic effusiveness, while the 
girl felt her heart grow faint with wonder and 
excess of emotion. 

"I can now well afford to pardon you," she 
thought, "for all the wrong and contumely you 
VOL. III. a 
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hare done me since first I came, an orphan — a most 
nnwelcome, thougli not qnite penniless one — ^under 
your inhospitable Devonshire roof." 

Something of the sudden thought could be read 
by Mrs. Dubbin in the girl^s wonderful expressive 
face, for, after eyeing her closely, she again took 
her in her arms, saying caressingly : 

'' Well, Flora, you are a fortunate girl— ^a title 
and thirty thousand pounds per annum — a peeress 
in your own right ! I congratulate you with all my 
heart and with all my soul. Sarah, you ill-bred 
creature, have you not a word to say to this sweet 
child — ^to your own flesh and blood ? '^ 

'' I cannot understand it all ! '^ said Sarah 
gloomily and sullenly, as she stooped over Flora 
and kissed her on each tear-wetted cheek for the 
first time. "How surprised Joe Stubbs and all 
our friends will be when they hear of this ! " 

'' Joe Stubbs ! ^' reiterated her mother impa- 
tiently, and with an expression difficult to define. 

'' Oh aunt, like Cousin Sarah, I cannot under- 
Btand it all ! " said Flora, as she re-read the 

letter. 

*' Not understand that you are the heiress to a 
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noble fortune^ and the title of Peeress of Great 
Britain ! ^' exclaimed Mrs. Dubbin, envy and 
acrimony oddly mingled with satisfaction in her 
tone. 

'' It is older than any of Britain, I have heard 
poor papa say, for it was created by James V. of 
Scotland, after the battle of Linlithgow," said Mora, 
as a little of her usual smile came back to her face, 
and she wondered whether Alan would hear of all 
this in the newspapers, into which every event, 
however trivial, found its way soon. 

*' You^l be leaving us now for a new world, and 
turning your back upon your mother's only sister; 
but it is the course of things in this world,'' said 
Mrs. Dubbin, actually getting up tears for the 
occasion ; " but such is life ! such is life ! " 

''You wrong me, dear aunt,'' said the gentle 
Flora ; " whatever God gives me is also yours and 
Sarah's too." 

" ' Fine words butter no parsnips,' " said Sarah ; 
'' when people get fortunes left them " 

*' And titles too ! " interrupted Mrs. Dubbin 
with great empressement ; '' well ? " 

"They seldom care to share them with others.^' 

G 2 
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*^ You talk from your own hearty Sarah ; but as 
for this dear child *' 

And Flora f onnd herself f nlsomely embraced by 
her aunt again. 

An excess of emotion^ which she could scarcely 
have defined^ made Flora's tears fall fast, and she 
mnrmnred : 

''Dear aunt, you will never find me un- 
grateful." 

For all the selfishness, neglect, contumely, the 
charity so grudgingly bestowed on her, while lite- 
rally robbing her of her little pension, the sneers 
at her country and expected patrimony, no word of 
reproach passed her lips ; and in the first fulness of 
her heart she really felt resolved to let these — the 
only relatives she now possessed — ^participate in the 
new and wonderful fortune which God had given 
her. 

She began already to feel the glories of perfect 
independence, yet her own good, or her own gratifi- 
cation had no place in her dreamy plans for the 
future. 

The actual value of thirty thousand per annum 
was quite beyond all her calculations; she— poor 
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little Cinderella ! — had required so little to minister 
to her wants ; but memory flashed back to her early 
home in the Merse^ and the monetary struggles 
and ambitious aspirations of her father^ a brave 
and proud old officer^ who, in the pursuit of his 
just claim for that very title and the fortune which 
had just accrued to her, had worn his spirit out, and 
felt bitterly in his last hour how the law's expenses 
and the law's delay produced the emotion of hope 
deferred that maketh the heart sick. 

She thought of her tender mother, too, who 
had so soon followed him to the grave, leaving 
her "in this cold world alone; '* and of old Nurse 
Elsie, and the girl's heart grew full as if to burst- 
ing; but she thought — as she looked prayerfully 
upward — that they were in heaven now, and must 
know all about her. 

A title, a peerage, a fortune! Could it all be 
real? was the ever-recurring thought of Flora, 
her aunt, and her cousin. 

But ere evening, the mail-bag brought masses 
of letters all over post-marks, from land-stewards 
aiid farmers, from lawyers, men of business of 
various kinds, with respectful entreaties to be re- 
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tained^in the agency of tUs or that matter; 
explanations were reqoired j formalities to be gone 
intoj^and many indicated only bother and vexa- 
tion^ selfish greedy fawning and snobbery, till 
poor Flora was horribly bewildered. 

" Yon will go to the ball with us to-night^ of 
conrse^^^ said Mrs. Dubbin in her most suave tone. 

"I am not invited." 

" But I, as your aunt, can take you/' 

"I do not know the family — or rather, they 
have never known me,'' added Flora simply. 

'' They will soon know of you now/' was the 
clumsy reply. 

'^ She is already giving herself airs I " thought 
Sarah. 

" I have not a dress," urged Flora; "besides, 
dear aunt, I have no desire for balls, I never was 
at one; please don't press me, you know I have 
no dress much better than this." 

The latter was poor enough in all conscience, 
and Mrs. Dubbin actually blushed for once in her 
life, as she said: 

"But try one of Sarah's, darling — a little 
alteration——" 
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"There is not time, aunt." 

Flora kept to her purpose with wonderful 
inflexibilitj for her; and as her aunt feared to 
exert authority now, the subject was abandoned. 

One the aunt, the other the cousin, of a vis- 
countess — " a real live viscountess 1 " Mrs. Birds- 
eye-Dubbin and Miss Sarah B. Dubbin felt as 
much ashamed of worthy, good-hearted Joe Stubbs, 
the soapboiler, and his "wiQar,'' at Norwood, 
as before they had been vain; and had now no 
thought but to cringe and to conciliate the girl 
they had hitherto trampled on, and in hot haste to 
leave nothing undone to make her forget the past. 

Through her they hoped to find an entrance 
into a society which they little thought would 
ever accept them; and through her the sandy- 
haired, freckled, and dim-eyed Sarah already saw 
herself the wife of a peer of the realm, or a 
" Barrownight," at least ; and poor Joe was now 
literally " nowhere." 

When that good creature came to hear of 
Flora's wonderful fortune, he failed to realise it, 
or quite to take in the idea, which quite took hia 
breath away, that he had actually proposed to lay 
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his hearty his hand, and 'Hhe soapbiling, at the 
feet of a countess — ^wycountess ! he didn^t know 
the difference atween ^em I Dash it ! '' Bat h& 
rejoiced sincerely at the girVs — " the poor gurl's 
— saccess in life, and that she was freed from the 
trammels of poverty and domestic tyranny; but 
he would not have proposed to marry her again 
for worlds. Such folk were out of his line and 
category altogether, and he struck his loB^ggy 
"gamp'' emphatically on the floor as he thought 
so. " I 'ave lots of tin. I can buy what I like ; 
yet I wouldn't get a gurl like her ! " 

To Flora, somehow, this eventful day of her 
life seemed a very long one, so much was com- 
pressed within it, and as evening drew near, and 
her aunt and cousin began to dress for the ball, 
to which they had a long way to drive, as they 
for the first time insisted on dispensing with her 
assistance as lady's-maid, she took her hat and 
sallied forth for a walk alone. 

" She will cast us off, despite all her fine words. 
These Scotch folks are always suspicious and 
spiteful ! " said Sarah, while making the most of 
her scanty hair before her dressing-glass. 
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Though she and her mother had failed in their 
vulgar and vehement desire that Flora should 
accompany them to the ball given by Mrs. Brown 
de Tomkyns at The Cedars, her name was in the 
mouths of both the livelong night, to the great 
bewilderment, and perhaps envy, of many simple 
aud worthy folks who were there, who had never 
heard of Flora's existence, her wonderful beauty, 
and high accomplishments before. 

Balfem Castle was princely; the surrounding 
estates were seated amid the most magnificent 
scenery ; the men and women there were all 
noble peasantry, were all clad in the Highland 
dress, so romantic, don't you know — and spent 
their whole leisure-time in playing on the bag- 
pipes and dancing on each leg alternately. The 
mountains on each side of the castle rose sheer up 
as a wall on every side for thousands of feet, the 
most picturesque in Berwickshire, and were in- 
habited by herds of the most beautiful little 
Shetland ponies, don't you know. 

Mrs. Dubbin gave general invitations to a vast 
number of curious and ambitious people to visit her 
at Woodbury Villa; but she and Sarah received 
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rather a shock — ^if not to their oyer-sensitiyeness^ 
at least to their now overweening pride — ^when, 
on returning home about the time that day was 
breakings a scared housemaid informed them that 
'' Miss Flora, the wycountess,'' was nowhere to be 
found. That she had never returned, and that 
her bed was empty! 

Not to be found! 

What could have happened? 

'' I thought so/' said Sarah, " she has gone to 
that fellow Alan Etherton, wherever he may be^ 
and we shall see her no more/' 

Mrs. Dubbin was certainly confounded, shocked, 
and selfishly grieved. Flora's flight, whatever 
caused it, was not the result of recent anger or 
ill-usage, but the fact undoubtedly remained that 
she was gone. 

But gone where and with whom? She had 
now been fully eight hours absent, for the clocks 
were striking four in the morning. 

Should she never return, after all their vapouring 
and says at the De Tomkyns's ball, and the in- 
vitations they had given, how were they to account 
for the sudden disappearance of '' the viscountess V* 
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And as this idea occurred to the mother and 
daughter^ their true and genuine and most mature 
emotions of hate and rancour grew deeper and 
blacker than ever. 

She had put a more than mortal affront upon 
them! 

But their emotions took somewhat of wonder^ 
aJarm^ and not a little of selfish regret^ when that 
evening a gardener found the hat of Flora floating 
in a salt pool^ or little rocky bay on the sea-shore^ 
not far from Woodbury Villa. 

Then the mother and daughter looked blankly 
in each other's faces^ and began wildly to surmise 
what could have happened^ for Flora, when last 
seen in the twilight, had been bending her steps 
towards the beach. 



CHAPTER VII. 



AJAN^S JOUENET WITH THE JEWELS. 



Alan, who had not closed one eye during the 
whole preceding night, having been literally 
sleepless with annoyance at the too probable 
prospect of meeting Lenora or the Earl of Ash- 
bourne, now became unusually alert on being 
joined so suddenly by two personages, who, 
without right or permission, had entered the 
compartment which he had reserved entirely for 
himself; and seeing also that they had done so 
very adroitly, without direction from the guard 
or any authority, and evidently by the unwarrant- 
able use of a private key, he felt indignation, 
suspicion, and not a little secret alarm. 

Both men were well dressed in quiet tweed 
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suits, and wore half-bullet hats. One, Mr. Sam 
Sleath, had much the air of what he had been, 
a gentleman, but with a breezy, defiant, and 
dissipated aspect. The other. Bob "Welsher, 
looked what he was, a " cad '' of a very, very low 
type, with a huge mosaic pin in his scarlet tie, and 
dogskin gloves on his huge coarse hands. He had 
strange, wild, and wicked-looking eyes, that were 
stealthy, quick, and furtive in their glances; a 
coarse, cruel mouth, and a somewhat bloated 
visage; and Alan could see at a glance that 
both were men of more than average muscular 
strength. 

" 'Morning, sir,'' said Mr. Welsher, drawing off 
his gloves and pocketing them carefully. 

'' This compartment is a reserved one, gentle- 
men," said Alan curtly. 

'^Too late to talk o' that now," replied the 
other with a grin ; " but reserved by whom ? " 

" By me." 

" All f o^ yourself — eight whole seats ? " 

'* Yes," replied Alan, who began to feel he had 
made a mistake in the admission. 

'^ Ton like travelling alone, perhaps ? " said 
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Mr. Sam Sleath^ with sometliing of a sneer in his 
tone. 

" May I ask what all this is to you ? " 

" You are eccentric ! We came — my friend 
and I — late and in haste,^^ said Sleath^ altering 
his tone to put Alan off his guard; ''we see a 
compartment all but empty and swing ourselves in. 
I am sorry if we have intruded ; but here we are.'' 

" And here we stays till we reaches Grantham ; 
so let us be sociable," added Mr. Bob Welsher. 

" Any objection to our smoking ? " 

''None whatever," replied Alan. 

" Have a cigar ? " continued Sleath, proffering 
his case of Havannas. 

''Thanks— no.'' 

"You don't smoke?" 

"At times I do." 

" Then why not now ? " 

" I beg to be excused," replied Alan decidedly, 
as he had heard of such things as drugged and 
loaded cigars. 

The two worthies, unseen by him, exchanged 
quick and furtive glances as they lighted their 
cigars and began to puff vigorously. 
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" Going far, sir ? " asked Sleath, after a panse. 

"Well, some distance/' 

''You expect to go as far as Grantham at all 
events/' 

"Of course/' 

" Ah, no stopping at Peterborough by this train." 

With all his heart Alan, though far from timid, 
wished there had been, for there was an unmis- 
takable something in the aspect and bearing 
of these two men that excited alike his suspicion 
and alarm, and he could perceive that they glanced 
from time to time at the jewel-case which he had 
placed below the seat and close beside himself; 
and also that they furtively exchanged knowing 
smiles of intelligence that served still further to 
put him on his guard. 

Welsher now produced a sandwich-box and a 
flask of brandy, proffering the contents of both, 
first to Alan, and then to his companion, who 
declined, saying that he had his own travelling 
apparatus. On this, Welsher thrust the flask into 
his pocket, and unclasped a deadly-looking dagger- 
knife with which to cut his sandwiches, saying 
with a laugh : 
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'' So you will neither eat, drink, nor smoke a 
cigar ? '' 

''I prefer my briar-root," replied Alan, pro- 
ceeding to fill and smoke it. At this time the 
train was passing Hatfield-Bishop, and as it tore 
past the station, he knew that only about eighteen 
miles of the journey had been accomplished, 
and Hitchen in its pleasant valley followed 
next. 

"Were they what my intuition seems to tell 
me they are, surely this fellow would not produce 
such a weapon as he has done, to put me on my 
guard,'' thought Alan ; but then he remembered 
how often the greatest criminals, by some folly or 
plan, did that which led to their own detection 
and destruction. 

"I can guess what you are thinking of, sir,'' 
said Mr. Sleath in his most pleasant tone of voice, 
as he saw Alan watching the changing features of 
the landscape as it fiew past. 

"Indeed — that is rather more than I know 
myself." 

" You are thinking of the days to come, when 
gas, steam, and telegraphy will become old- 
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fashioned^ and be finding themselves superseded 
by more suitable successors/' 

Alan, whose only thoughts were the fact that 
he had to run all the way to Grantham, locked 
in with a vast amount of treasure in his possession, 
and in company with two doubtful-looking 
intruders, was rather surprised by the tone and 
tenor of this remark; but his suspicions of what 
is vulgarly called '' a plant " were not allayed. 

''Huntingdon/' said Mr. Sleath in a pointed 
tone to his companion, as the train swept past the 
station. 

''A good fifty-eight miles o' the journey 
covered/' growled the other, as he shut and put 
away his knife. 

'' Interesting old place— supposed to have been 
a Eoman station, sir," said Mr. Sleath smilingly 
to Alan. ''Edward the Elder had a castle here^— 
some remains of it are to be seen over yonder — 
bnt I am snre that I need not talk guide-book 
to you, sir. Strange to think, however, that this 
was all a forest here once, and called the ' Hunters- 
Down' — a primeval forest — ^like that through 
which Evangeline passed, and the ending of 

VOL. m. H 
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which 'seemed like the ceasing of exqnisite 
music/ Bat you know Longfellow, of course ?^^ 

"And so do I," said Mr. Bob Welsher, sud- 
denly brightening; ''he's the 'oss as ran so badly 
in the Spring Huidla-race at Croydon, and d— n 
me if I don't think as Ewangeline was the name 
o' the mare as brought Sir Sloper Slyfield's colours 
home without any trouble." 

At this remark of his companion, Mr. Sleath, 
the ex-university man, uttered a genuine laugh, 
in which Alan affected to join, and then he lay 
back in a comer of the carriage, and ere long 
affected to doze and then to sleep, that he might 
watch — a fatal rase, as the sequel proved. 

" Peterborough ! " he heard Welsher say — who 
evidently took an interest in the distance, or 
various stages of. the journey; " six-and-seventy 
miles from London,' ' he added in a lower tone. 

" Here about ? " 

"No — a few miles farther on there is a quiet 
deep cutting, with green hedges on top, on both 
sides. I know the place^— nearly came a cropper 
thwe, with an ugly back-jumping brute.'' 

"Hush!" 
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A silence ensaed for some mmutes^ and Alan 
could hear only the usual sounds made by the 
rush of the train^ and added thereto the wild 
beating of his heart ; but still he afEected to sleep, 
and by some idiosyncrasy, he knew not what, or 
how, a desire to do so, strange to say, actually 
began to steal over him, amid the terrible emotions 
that disturbed him. 

'' Time's nearly up,'' whispered Welsher. 

"Yes,^' replied the other in a low whisper, 
preceded by a chuckle, " and " 

'"If it were done when 'tis done, then 'twere 
well it were done quickly' — do you twig ? " 

To Alan it seemed as if a subtle odour was 
pervading the carriage, the windows of which had 
been closed. His head was reeling, his brain 
bubbling, as if from the effects of drink; Close to 
his face, as he kept his eyes closed, a handkerchief 
saturated with chloroform had been placed, and, as 
he was aware, he had inhaled enough of it, and 
yet, every instant felt it grow more suffocating. 
Then he felt his hands grasped, but a cry burst 
from him. 

He started up, and while perspiration burst 
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from every pore^ he dashed aside Sleath who 
held his hands, and Welsher who held the hand- 
kerchief. 

''Air — air/' was his first thought^ and with 
his .clenched fist he smashed the window he wa& 
almost powerless to lower^ and^ at the same 
moment, groped wildly for the cord of communica- 
tion with the guard in his van. 

W ith ill-supessed curses and oaths, the two 
ruffians now fiung themselves upon him ; a close 
and deadly struggle ensued — a struggle in which 
Alan, though active, strong, young, and oountry- 
hred, could scarcely hope for mastery, half- 
confused and half-paralysed as he was by the 
drug his nose had so fully enabled them to 
administer. 

Quick as lightning — ^when the dreaded crisis 
came — ^there flashed upon his mind all the 
dreadful stories of which he had read or heard; 
of situations such as his was then ; struggles with 
madmen, robbers, and murderers in railway 
carriages, such as that of Miiller, and Briggs the 
bank-clerk. 

Was he now figuring in one of these, and to 
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be done to a crael and terrible deaths for the 
sake of her jewels? What was she to him, that 
he should perish miserably and die a mad dog's 
death in defence of her baubles. But as he 
grappled with his assailants, the genuine '' fight- 
ing devil'' that lurks in every Briton's breast 
blazed up within him. 

With it was the honest resentment of gross 
injustice, a desire to defend his trust, as well as 
his life, and Alan felt that his nerves became as 
steel, his heart as that of a tiger; but, in such 
a struggle, a brave man bare-handed was no match 
for a couple of treacherous cowards. 

He had already half-strangled Sleath, but ere 
this, Welsher had unclasped his knife; yet, ere 
he could use it, Alan flung him across the 
carriage-seats, and, pressing a knee on his throat 
BiS it lay across one of these, nearly strangled him 
too, and, wrenching the weapon away, flung it 
through the shattered window, and shouted for 
help; but his cries were unheard among the 
medley of sounds made by the fierce rush of the 
azpress-train. 

"Put the stuns on him — put them on him. 
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Sam ! '^ med Welsher, with a terrible malediction, 
as his eyes started from their sockets and his voice 
gargled hoarsely in his throat. 

Then the darkness of night seemed to fall upon 
Alan^ as the roof of the carriage apparently feU 
in, while a thousand sparks seemed at the same 
moment to pass out of his eyes ; and stunned by a 
blow from a life-preserver, dealt behind by Sleath 
with no unsparing hand, he fell on the carriage 
floor insensible. 

But only for a brief space. Struggling up on 

his hands and knees, he felt his own warm blood 
trickling down his back, and saw that the fatal 
jewel-case had been brought from under the seat 
and placed upon it. 

'' We^re in the cutting now ! " said Welsher, 
with another of his odious maledictions. 

" Are you ready, Bob ? '' he heard Sleath say. 

''Yes.'' 

" Then let us drop him out." 

'' Feet foremost ? " 

" Head or any way/' 

" He may fall under the carriage." 

''What the devil does it matter to us how or 
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where he falls 7 Corse him^ he has given us 
trouble enough already—don't believe 111 ever be 
able to draw a full breath again ! '^ 

Alan felt all the horror of the present and the 
4)oming situation; but he. was powerless to resist^ 
to appeal^ or to summon aid. 

The carriage-door was opened by the master- 
key; he was lifted up and flung out on the 
l];ne; there was a hoarse rushing noise — a singing 
in his ears^ a sense of a crash — and he remembered 
no more. But as the swift train sped on, his 
assailants heard cries of alarm and excitement 
from the rear carriages^ some of the occupants of 
which had seen the body lying by the side of the 
rails motionless and covered with blood. 

Then some spoke of suicide^ and more of in- 
toxication^ but none thought of a murder^ while 
the perpetrators thereof proceeded sedulously to 
readjust and smooth the carriage-cushions and 
their own costume^ that they might remove all 
trace of a struggle and of any disorder in their 
appearance^ when^ after passing Little Byltran 
and Great Ponton, two villages in flat, green, 
fenny Lincolnshire, the train went clanking into 
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Grantham, where they quietly gave up their tickets 
and walked forth with their plander ; while Alan 
Etherton, crashed, braised, bloody, and battered, 
lay, like a helpless heap, motionless at the foot 
of the deep green railway bank, where, ere long, 
a few scared and wondering rustics began to gather 
round, but feared to touch him. 



CHAPTEK Vin. 



lost! 



Full of her own thoughts, Flora went forth alone 
for a twilight stroll from the villa in a varied yet 
happy frame of mind, for already she had begun 
to realise and feel the sweets of independence. 
Ever tranquil, and, at the worst, disposed to 
hope, she was one who felt the truth of the 
axiom, that "we double all the evils of our fate 
by dwelling on them; that a scratch becomes a 
wound; a slight, an injury; a jest, an insult; a 
smaU peril, a great danger; and a slight sickness 
often ends in death by brooding apprehensions/^ 

She wandered down to one of her favourite 
resorts near the sea-shore — a tiny bay in which 
there was a curious echoing-rock, a mass of 
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Deyonshire granite^ abutting into the ripples tliat 
rolled on a little belt of pebbles and golden 
sand^ bounded by a crescent of tofted trees. 

Moored near the rock was a toy-looking 
pleasure-boat for four oars, but so small and so 
gaily painted that it seemed in unison with^ and 
in proportion to, the size of the little bay. 

Whose it might be Flora took no time to 
consider, but drew it towards her by the painter, 
and, stepping on board, took her seat in the stem, 
and then let the boat swing at the full length of 
its moorings as the tide listed. 

Seaward the view was calm, blue, and serene; 
the line where sky and water met, marked only 
by some passing sail, reddened by the last rays 
of the sun that had set behind the wooded uplands 
to the west, and was now casting the shadows of 
the adjacent trees darkly over the little caye of 
the echoing-rock. 

The atmosphere, though evening was far ad- 
vanced — for the moon was up, and yet it was 
not night-— was breathless still, and somewhat 
overpowering; and Flora, with the strings of her 
hat so loosely tied that it hung half down her 
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back^ half reclined in the boat, communing with 
herself, and running her little white hand through 
the water, which felt almost tepid, and watching 
the phosphorescent light that seemed to play 
among the sea weedy rocks below, while the boat 
swayed gently to and fro, from side to side, with 
a pleasant but drowsy oscillation at the end of 
its painter. 

Flora's mind was full of her changed fortunes. 
When would Alan hear of them — and how — and 
what would he think ? 

No emotion of triumph or exultation blended 
with surmises, for Flora was too gentle and tender 
to indulge in such; yet she thought of the poet's 

lines: 

What might have been, I know, is not ; 
What must be, must be borne. 
But, ah, what hath been will not be forgot ; 
Never, oh never, in the years to follow I 
Though all their summer's light a waste forlorn. 
Yet shall there be (hid from the careless swallow. 
And sheltered from the bleak wind in the thorn), 
In memory's mournful but beloved hollow, 
One dear green spot. 

A new life was being opened up to her — the 
poor and the penniless one — rank, wealth, and in- 
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dependence ; the last was the best and dearest of 
aU! 

The heiress of an old and honourable title^ a 
peeress of Scotland as Viscountess Glendonwyn^ and 
of Great Britain as Baroness Balfern^ she had 
one ever-recurring thought — what would her father^ 
and her mother^ who had spent their days in genteel 
penury, have given for a day of such brilliant 
hopes? And poor old Nurse Halliday was not 
forgotten. 

Flora, we have shown, had, as usual, begun the 
day betimes, to prepare the laces for the ball-dresses 
etc., and that day had been a long, long one, full 
of exciting thoughts, and now she was weary and 
full of lassitude. The soothing, gentle motion of 
the boat upon the ripples rocked her into a drowsy 
state, and, from drowsing. Flora fell fast asleep. 

How long she had been thus she knew not, 
but the increased motion of the boat awoke her 
with a start, to feel chilled and benumbed. 

The bay, with its rock, its little belt of sand, and 
bordering trees had vanished, and she was sur- 
rounded by water — by the waves of the sea — deep, 
dark blue, and smooth as yet, under the stars ; and 
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the shore^ with its red twinkling lights, seemed 
a vast way off. 

A cry of dismay escaped her ! The mooring of 
the boat had given way, and she had been carried 
seaward with the ebbing tide. 

The shore was perhaps only two miles distant, 
but to Flora's terrified heart it seemed immeasur- 
able. She burst into a passion of tears, and uttered 
a succession of gasping and wailing cries for succour^ 
all too feeble to be heard twenty yards off, for her 
soul sank within her, and the powers of utterance 
were well-nigh choked. 

Not a boat or vessel was near her. The outline 
of the land looked dark — ^yea, black — ^with the last 
pale, lingering flush of the departed day behind it, 
throwing forward the outline of many a wooded 
eminence ; and the distant b'ghts that glittered so 
dimly now to her tear-blinded eyes she supposed 
to be those of the village of Blackpool, at the bay 
which proves so fatal to ships, who mistake it for 
the entrance to Dartmouth Harbour; and yonder 
light, revolving high in the air, she knew to be 
that upon the summit of the rugged Start, about 
five miles to the eastward. 
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Flora sank on her knees in a paroxysm of 
prayer and terror, considering herself lost for 
ever, and then, gathering a little strength from 
the very excess of that terror, mingled with 
despair, she seemed to find her voice, and sent 
a succession of shrill cries over the water, till she 
became utterly exhausted, and could only sob — sob 
heavily. 

To her cries no response came, save from a 
passing gull or puffin, and whether it was that 
the night was nearing apace, or that the distance 
was increasing between herself and the shore, 
she knew not, but light after light died out of 
view, and one alone remained afar off, the re- 
volving pharos on the Start, a hundred feet above 
the sea. 

" Truly the ways of Heaven — ^the dispensations 
of Providence — are far, far beyond all human com- 
prehension! Yet why, oh why, should all this 
happen to me ? '' she wailed aloud. Then she 
thought her past repining had been sinful, and 
she was being punished for it thus. Oh, to be again 
with Aunt Dubbiu, darning Sarah^s laces, enduring 
her sneers, suffering the worst the land could have 
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in store for her, than to perisli thus — as she was 
sure to perisli — of terror and cold on jilie midnight 
sea — of death by hunger, thirst, or drowning on the 
morrow ! 

No aid near — none I Ships she could see, and, 
at times, the light of a passing steamer; but all were 
far, far off, and her tiny boat went drifting about ; 
now with its prow, then with its stem, and, anon, its 
side to the darkened shore. 

She had no watch to tell her the time ; she only 
knew that the night must be far advanced^ and she 
felt cold and chill. 

She tied her handkerchief over her head — ^for 
she had lost her hat — pinned her jacket close about 
her slender throat, and — and thought she would try 
out the night. 

Night — a whole night, and close upon the sea ! 
How should she, how could she pass it ? Morning 
might find her out of sight of land, or dashed upon 
the rocks of the Start. How well she knew its 
terrible crags, beaten by Atlantic storms and shaggy 
with moss. 

There was no wind, and the waves were singu- 
larly smooth and gentle. She was too much used 
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to boating to feel sickness or any sinking of the 
heart when her frail craft rose on the apex of a 
watery ridge to sink into the hollow between two. 
Bat the wind might arise, and drenching rain might 
fall, and though the night was a midsummer one, 
she was now cold as death. 

A thousand images of horror and a£b*ight 
haunted her consecutively and all together, ap- 
parently so rapid are the emotions of a thougthf ul 
mind. 

The boat might be swamped, overturned, filled 
with water. It might float, float thus for days, 
with her dead body in it, exposed to the 
ravenous cormorants and birds of the air. If 
foundj none would know her, and if she perished 
without trace, who would regret^ who weep for 
her? 

Not one! 

What had she done to merit this cruel^cata- 
strophe^ this awful reverse of fortune, within 
a few brief hours? Was aU yesterday a dream, 
or was this a dream, a nightmare, from which 
she would awake to find herself summoned from 
her attic to undo the dresses of Aunt Dubbin 
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and Cousin Sarah, when they returned from the 
ball? 

She prayed humbly that it might be so. Their 
sneers, their contumely, their grudged food and 
shabby raiment — anything — anything were better 
than this ' 

But it was no dream. And in the silence of 
night, amid the deepening darkuess and the awful 
waste of waters^ the boat floated helplessly about, 
till the delicate hands of the despairing girl became 
sore, and her tender arms ached with perpetually 
clutching the gunnel on each side of the stern- 
seat. 

How long Flora endured all this she knew not ; 
but she must have fainted, become partly coma- 
tose, or, in a dream, as it seemed to her afterwards, 
that she suddenly found herself near a ship of some 
kind, and that she heard a hoarse voice crying : 

'' Boat ahoy ! '' 

Then, as one who is powerless and fettered in a 
dream^ she strove to respond without avail, for all 
power of utterance had left her. 

" Boat ahoy ! '' came again to her dreaming ear, 
and while great gulls and other sea-birds were 

VOL. IIL I 
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waiting to pounce upon her witli hangry beaks, she 
heard another voice say : 

" There is no one on board of the boat. Bear 
away ! " 

" I say there is/' cried the first voice. 

" What ? " 

''A woman, by Jingo ! *' 

"There is a woman in her-— a dead one, 
apparently; and we must have her on board at 
all risks.'* 

'* Stand by to lower away the qaarter-boat ! '' 
followed; and, though still incapable of motion, 
she heard, or fancied she heard, the rattle of the 
ropes running through the davit-blocks, and the 
splash of a boat touching the water. 

A few strokes of the oar followed, but still she 
was voiceless, as if under a spell. 

'* It's a girl, as Fm a living man ! '' she heard a 
rough voice say. '' My poor little one, I hope we 
ain't too late I " 

*'What can have happened?" exclaimed 
another, '^^ut bring her aboard at once, and 
hoist in both the boats. Look sharp, the breeze 
is freshening fast ! " 
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Passive as a child, she felt herself lifted qu 
board the vessel, and taken into a room or cabin , 
where the lights and warmth revived her. A 
glass of something was held to her lips by one 
man, while another ohafed her hands: bat she 
felt helpless, choking, benumbed in every limb 
by recent terror rather than cold ; and in her 
breast her heart lay heavy as a stone-^as if all its 
pulses had ceased for ever — and she began to fear 
t^t death had indeed come, as she was laid on a 
couch or bed of some kind, and covered by soft 
rags or blankets. 
: When she repovered a little she was sensible- 
of the motion of a ship under sail, and of being in 
a- pretty little cabin, in which a beautiful bronze 
lamp swung from a chain and bracket. The 
hangings of the narrow bed or berth, wherein she 
lay, were of blue silk edged with lace, and in the 
adjacent cabin, which Was brilliantly lighted, she 
heard voices and laughter, but th^y were both 
those of men — ^and men alone, which gave her some 
alarm — but very little, compared with what she had 
undergone. 

They were playing cards — playing deep, by the 

I 2 
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Btims she heard named^ and drinking rare wines 
pretty freely. Then, after a time, she became 
conscious that they were talking of herself. 

" It is a ram start this, after all I '^ exclaimed 
one. 

'' The first little bit of romance that has come 
in my way ! '* said another, with a loud laugh. 

" Or mine.'' 

** Or mine," said two others. 

" You I — what have either of you two fellows to 
do with it r '' 

** Only that I mean to enter stakes and make 
my innings/' replied one, as he scraped a match 
and lighted a cigar. 

"So do I," said the second speaker; "and, 
remember, that this is my craft." 

"Deuced inhospitable of you to remind us of 
it, but such sea-ware as this is not picked up every 
day in the Channel, or anywhere else." 

"Only look at her hands and feet — ^they are 
perfection ! She is a girl of the first style and 
class," replied the other ; " so, my worthy baronet, 
perhaps we had better all be wary. I wonder how 
the whole thing came to pass ? " 
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"In my ennui of mind '^ began tlie third 

speaker. 

•'And general break-up of body/' interrupted 
another* 

"Nay, d — n it, no — I won't admit that. Sir 
Bangham. 

" Well, your general lowness of spirit. 

" Precisely, friend Willie. I just wanted some 
such charming creature as this of the other sex to 
nurse and console me after that devil of a spill I 
got among the Croydon hurdles — and here is one 
dropped from the clouds." 

" Fished out of the sea, you mean, Sloper, old 
feUow.'' 

"Who may take one for better or worse^ 
hiccoughed Sir Sloper Slyfield. 

" Worse — decidedly.*' 

•* m punch your head, Wilderspin. 

" She has no marriage-ring. 

" I care not a dump whether she has one or no. 

"Remember, you fellows, one and all, again, 
that the girl is on board of my yacht," said Sir 
Bangham de Blackqueem, for he it was, together 
with his chums. Sir Sloper Slyfield and Willie 
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Wilderapin, . who were discussing the matter, 
tlurongh the medinm of champagne laced with 
cognac, and a silrer stand filled with cigars. 
"How's the wind. Clinker?" he suddenly askeld 
someone who entered the cabin. 

'' Bather a head wind. Sir Bangham/^ 

•' And Prawle Point T '' 

" Is still on the starboard bow/' 

''Then put the yacht abont, and bear np the 
Ghannely and hug well the coast of France. 
The Sea Pink answers her helm bravely, whether 
on a wind or before it/' declaimed Sir Bangham. ^ 

Then he began to sing, in a tipsified manner, 
the old song : 

I've a yacht in the island, the Sea Fink of Byde, 

No craft in the world could be better ; 
But I own, when she's much on one side, 

I*m afraid that the wind will upset her. 
The smell of the tar I detest, and I think 

That the sea-breeze quite spoils the complexion ; 
But the ladies all say, when they see the Sea Fink, 

That her owner's the pink of perfection ! 

Then followed some noisy and boisterona 
laughter and applause, which filled Flora with 
new and rague alarm. 



OHAPTEE IX. 



ON BOARD THE *' SEA PINK." 



The yacht of that name was the very pride of 
Gowes. She was under a hnndred-and-sixty tons^ 
and coppered with metal that shone like burnished 
gold. Her bulwarks were painted black, having 
tiny gunports for her toy brass carronades, picked 
out with red. She was schooner-rigged, and her 
decks where white as snow — ^yea, white as the vast 
cloths of leg-of-mutton-shaped canvas that spread 
far away aloft upon her withe-like spars ; and Tom 
Clinker, her skipper, a smart, hale, hearty fellow, 
who had once been middy on board a man-of-war, 
and was now in his fortieth year, was wont to boast 
that, whether you considered her crew, the fitting 
of the rigging, standing or running, and the cut o£ 
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her sails, if well liandled, and with sach a crew 
as he had then, the Sea Pink wonld do anything — 
anything, sir I 

And so he seemed to think and feel next 
morning, as he stood on the deck betimes, near 
the wheel, clad in a rough pea-jacket and smart 
sou'-wester, with his hands thrust deep into his 
pockets, and a cigarette between his lips, as he 
looked aloft at the full bellying canvas, and 
anon alongside at the water that seenied to smoke 
under the counter as the yacht tore through on 
a wind. 

Though summer, the early morning was as 
yet a cheerless one. The wind had blown stiffly 
in the night, but was subsiding now into a soft 
and steady breeze. The sky was dark, and the 
sea a rolling one, with no one living thing in view 
for a time save an occasional sea-bird, that 
screamed shriUy as it skimmed over the whitened 
tops of the deep-green waves. 

Suddenly a little hand, white as those wave- 
tops, caught the quick eye of Tom Clinker, clutch- 
ing the upper edge of the open companion-way; 
and, as he hastened towards it, the head of Flora^ 
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with half-dishevelled masses of rich hair, and her 
white, wan, and half-despairing yet beautiful face, 
appeared, as she gazed with blank dismay and 
bewilderment around her, and not without some 
of the unspeakably miserable emotions of sea- 
sickness in her heart. 

Tom hastened to give her his hand, then his 
arm, and led her to a seat to leeward. 

'^ Young lady,*' said he kindly, " why did you 
leave your berth so early ? '' 

'^ I was stifled below/' 

" And you are shivering here/' 

'^ It is so cold, sir," replied Flora, as her teeth 
chattered. 

'^ Excuse me a moment, miss/' said Clinker, as 
he hurried away and dived below. 

Ladies of high position, and of no position at 
all, were often guests, or voyagers, on board of the 
Sea Pink'y thus Tom Clinker, the captain, had 
found, forgotten in some of their repositories, a 
few garments, all of which he put at the disposal 
of Flora, to whom he returned with a smart 
feather-bound hat and a warm jacket, which she 
gladly accepted ; and while the appearance of the 
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said garments gave her fresh courage as indicating 
the presence, or recent presence, of some of her 
own sex, she felt as much inclined to cling to him 
for protection as she did to shrink from Sir 
Bangham and his companions, whose appearance 
she dreaded as she recalled scraps of the conyersa- 
tion she had heard over night. 

''You have come on deck too soon — ^it's onlj 
seven a.m. — and breakfast won't be ready for 
hours yet; we keep late hours aboard the Sea 
Pink/^ said Tom, standing to windward of her, 
as a species of shelter. 

''I am used to early hours, sir,*' said Flora, 
« TeU me, sir '' 

'^ What craft you are aboard of ? " 

" Yes, sir/' 

'^ The Sea Pink, of Ryde," said Tom, adding in 
his heart, " one I wish you were safely out of ! " 

" And what is she ? " 

'^The yacht of Sir Bangham de Blackqueem 
of the Blues. But how came you to be adrift, 
young lady ? " 

" How, sir ? " 

'' In that boat alone, and out in the offing 7 " . 
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Flora told him^ and implored him to take lier 
home and land her. Then she looked wildly 
about ; but to her uninitiated eyes not even the blink 
of land was visible anywhere^ and a torrent of tears 
escaped her. 

" Be comforted^ my dear girl — excuse me, but 
I don^t know your name ? '* 

" Flora — Flora Balfem/' she replied, forgetting 
all about the letter of yesterday morning. 

^'Ah, I knew the name well once/' said Tom 
Clinker^ shaking his head as his eye kindled^ ''I 
served in the Flora, of forty guns, in the Black Sea. 
Well, Miss Balfom, I only wish your mother and 
father knew how safe you are just now, at least.'' 

" Father and mother ! " repeated Flora, looking 
up wistfully in the kind and admiring eyes of 
Clinker; '^ I have none." 

''None?" 

" None, sir I " 

" Brothers or sisters then ? " 

" I am alone in the world." 

Tom Clinker knew that this intelligencej which 
only deepened the interest of his honest heart in 
the girl, would expose her doubly to the mischief 
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of his present snperiors, and an expression of pain 
mingled with regret was in his eyes. 

'' And where do yon hail from ? " 

''Hail, sir?" 

'' Live, I mean ? '' 

" With an annt, not far from Blackpool, on the 
shore of Start Bay. Do take me there, sir, if you 
can, and — and Grod will reward you ! " 

Ere he replied, Tom Clinker looked away to 
leeward, where a faint blue streak on the lee-bow 
indicated the rock-girt Isle of Aldemey, and re- 
membering his orders over-night, ''to hug well 
the French coast," he replied evasively: 

" I hope to land you soon. Miss — Miss Balf em ; 
but we are a good forty miles from Start Bay, 
and we can let your aunt know by telegraph 
from " 

Tom Clinker paused and touched his hat, as 
he suddenly perceived that Sir Sloper Slyfield, the 
handsome, " horsey," and dissipated baronet had 
come on deck, and, indeed, unnoticed by him and 
Flora, had unfortunately heard all the few details 
concerning herself, ere he, Tom, could venture to 
give her a hint or two for her future guidance. 
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With the perfect ease of a well-bred maD| whO| 
when he chose, could be as coarteoas to a dairy- 
maid as to a dachess, Sir Sloper raised his hat, and 
made every inquiry that coald gratify his cariosity, 
whether real or afEected, as to how Flora felt, 
how she had slept, how she had safEered, how her 
catastrophe had come abont, and so forth. But to 
the acate observation of Tom Clinker, who now 
stood a pace or two apart, he neither inqaired 
aught concerning her name, her parents, or where 
they lived, and this convinced Tom that he over- 
heard all he cared to know at that time, that the 
beautiful waif so suddenly thrown among them 
was an almost friendless orphan ; and that delicate, 
ladylike, and sweetly modest though she was, the 
excessive plainness of her costume indicated or 
suggested much of poverty, and led him to 
presume upon her too apparent helplessness. 

The same ideas inspired Sir Bangham and 
Willie Wilderspin when they came on deck, and 
were most effusive in their inquiries and attentions, 
getting a hassock for her feet, an extra shawl for 
her shoulders, adjusting the telescope that, with 
tear-blurred eyes, she might look at a passing sail. 
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assoring her that she would soon be put safely on 
shore; and their manner seemed so gentlemanly 
and so genuinely kind, that Flora's eyes brightened, 
h6r heart filled with gratitude to thetn^ and the 
most profound and prayerful gratitude to heaven, 
when she thought of all that might have been^ had 
the yacht not picked her up. 

Thus colour came to her cheek, enhancing the 
rarity of her beauty, and hope grew anew in her 
heart; but, with something of her native pru- 
dence, she only named herself Balfem, and said not 
one word of who she really was now ; and perhaps 
had she done so, they, who had never heard of the 
title that had become hers by inheritance, might 
not have believed her. 

Sir Bangham, Sir Sloper, and Wilderspin, with 
a couple more of the same style and calibre, were 
all "got up'' in genuine yachtsman rig — ^with 
Oxford jackets of navy-blue, having double rows 
of gilt anchor buttons placed here and there, 
glazed boots, and ditto little hats with streaming 
blue ribbons, on which Sea Pink was stamped in 
golden letters. But they all looked " seedy," pale, 
red about the eyes, and very blase, despite several 
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brandy and iced sodas, and carious pick*me-up3 
concocted by the steward as a preliminary to 
breakfast. 

The sun had long since risen now, and, in place 
of the chill gray sky she had first seen, Flora be- 
held a glorious panorama of turquoise blue^ blended 
with golden sheen^ and above which the clouds 
came out pile on pile, white as snow or carded 
wool; some were tipped by the yellow glow of 
morning. 

The number of the sea-birds increased, and 
many a sail was in sight; the breeze was pleasant; 
the air balmy, if cool; no qualm of sea-sickness 
disturbed Flora, and in the perfect trust of her 
heart, her spirit rose, believing that the rising 
isle was a part of the coast of England. 

'' Is that Prowle Point f ^^ she asked. 

" It is more like the Start," replied Sir Bang* 
ham evasively, and an angry gleam passed over 
the eyes of Tom Clinker, who saw that they were 
already beginning to deceive the girl, and practise 
jokes upon her ignorance of nautical matters and 
her actual locality. 

For as much as she had seen of the sea from 
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the Devonshire coasts this was Flora's first ex- 
perience of ever having been on it ; and when 
courage and confidence came back to her en- 
thusiastic and passionate hearty though she was 
cast thus suddenly among utter strangers^ a sense 
of the wondrous beauty of the world of waters 
came upon her like a divine inspiration, absorbing 
her thoughts and affecting her in a very different 
manner from that which it did the minds of 
Sir Bangham and his companions, who only sought 
a little run at sea to freshen them up after the 
dissipations of '' town/' and get those " cobwebs '* 
blown away that had been engendered in hot 
club-rooms, hotter crushes, and under the pale 
glare of the billiard-table lamps, contrasting for 
supremacy with the dawn of a London morning. 

As yet there was no flippancy in the manner of 
these men towards the girl whom chance had 
thrown so helplessly on their hands and upon 
the open sea, and as yet the demon of rivalry had 
not taken root among them, and love-making 
pertains more to the afternoon and the evening 
than the morning. 

Blase and reckless though they were, there 
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was something in the girl's air, her singular self- 
possession and reliance in their protection^ that 
as yet ^' dashed^' and bewildered them^ qaite as 
much as the charms of her person and manner 
affected them, all used to every phase of beauty 
and accomplishment as they were. And ignorant 
of what such men were capable^ of their whole 
style, intentions^ and designs^ their daring and 
recklessness when a helpless woman was con- 
cerned^ it did not occur to Flora that she was in 
any danger^ and when the cabin-bell rang for 
breakfast^ she at once with a smile took the 
proffered hand of Sir Bangham, who led her 

thither. 

It was Tom Clinker's watch on deck, and as 
they took her below he shook his head sadly, 
and muttered : 

''Poor girl — poor girl! God help her with 
that lot ! '' 
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CHAPTER X. 



SIB bangham's ion. 



Bough weather followed now; the yacht encoan- 
tered head-winds^ and seemed to beat about the 
Channel vaguely for three days, during which poor 
Flora was confined to her cabin, sorely sick and 
without an attendant, which she scarcely missed, as 
she had been so long used to self-help and waiting 
on herself, as well as others ; but the sickness had 
its advantages — it saved her from the attentions and 
importunities of her admirers, Sir Bangham and his 
friends. 

Much of the conversation that went on within 
earshot of her, noisily and laughingly, in the 
adjacent cabin, was, fortunately, enigmatical or 
unintelligible to her; but there was some of it 
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to which she felt impelled to listen attentively and 
eagerly. 

She heard the characters of the Earl and 
Countess of Ashboarne discussed more than oncOy 
and much banter about '^the friendship'^ of Sir 
Arnold Carburton; and ^Hhat rum affair about 
the countess and the fellow called Ethertouj don't 
you know/' caused shouts of laughter. She also 
learned that Alan had been at Homburg with 
Wilderspin, but dared not question that personage 
on the subject. 

Sometimes she heard herself referred to, but 
generally in low tones, mingled with stifled laughtei: 
that filled her with more than yague alarm, for the 
half-tender and wholly intrusive attentions of these 
men, and their bold and admiring glances, made her 
long intensely for the companionship of one of her 
own sex as a species of protector, and to be set 
ashore on any part of the coast of England; yet 
Bhe was compelled to satisfy herself with the 
promise that, so soon as the wind favoured, they 
would bear up for Dartmouth. 

" If ever I get into Parliament/' she heard Sir 
Sloper^ her most persistent admirer, say, "VXL 

K 2 
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move for the repeal of the canon law, about being 
singly blessed; only a girl like oar charming 
Balfem — ^thafs her name^ isn't it? — ^is enongh to 
make a man long for polygamy, however/^ 

" Polygamy, by Jove ! '* said Sir Bangham. 
'' I heard his majesty the Shah of Persia say, 
when he was in London and saw the lovely women 
there, that never again would he marvel that an 
unbeliever should prove false to the solitary wife 
allotted to him by fate, when he, with all the 
precepts enjoined by the blessed Koran, felt that 
he could there prove faithless to his eighteen 
hundred ! '' 

"I wonder how many tamarinds his majesty 
would have given for our little friend here/' said 
Wilderspin. 

'' I wonder if the wind is fair for Dartmouth,'* 
observed Sir Sloper, a remark that Flora, with 
great uneasiness, perceived had more than once 
elicited a hearty laugh. 

Sir Sloper was the man of all the party she 
really dreaded most, as being more intrusive than 
the rest. He was the only one who persisted in 
anticipating the steward by entering her little 
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cabin in liaste after a preliminaiy knock, with 
offers of aid and attendance, nor would her 
reiterated replies make him cease. 

" Oh, thanks, no, I need no one^s assistance ; I 
can wait upon myself." 

Something in the expression of his eyes terri- 
fied her, and made her gladly avail herself of the 
use of the bolt on the door, by which — with the 
whispered advice of worthy Tom Clinker — she 
always secured it at night, for Tom knew enough 
of his employer and his friends to be aware that 
they did not stick at trifles. 

'^ Does your head ache, my dear ? Is the sick- 
ness abating ? ^^ he would ever and anon say, when 
he found her cabin-door open; ''please don't get 
into the dumps now, or be cross, with me espe- 
cially. Can I get you anything? a little brandy 
and seltzer — coffee and cura9oa ? Poor little girl, I 
am so sorry ! '' 

And then he would place his hand on her throb- 
bing temples, or pat her fingers, so kindly ''by 
way of," as Tom Clinker muttered within his 
teeth. And still fearing that they would not 
believe her story. Flora studiously said nothing 
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as to the lawyer^s letter^ which seemed like a 
dream now^ or something that came to pass long, 
long ago, and named herself Miss Balfem. 

Bat thej learned enough of her story to know 
that she was so situated as to claim their sympathy 
rather than to excite their cunning and their evil 
passions. 

She was without father or mother, she had 
admitted. 

'* She has no guardian or protector — the 
dooce ! " muttered Sir Sloper of the " evil eye/* 
twirling his moustache. ''Everyone, surely, has 
some friends." 

''And a good many enemies, too often,'* 
suggested Tom Clinker. 

Now all those there — ^to wit, De Blackqueem, 
Sir Sloper, and Wilderspin — thought it would be 
a good lark to keep "such a jolly good-looking 
girl** on board the Sea Pink; it would be "such 
fun.** But that she must have an attendant of 
some kind was evident, and it was proposed to 
keep the yacht off-shore by day, and at night 
to run close in to some fishing village, and send 
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off Clinker with a boat, and procure a gid of 
some kind — good-looking, if possible — to act as 
the maid of Flora, who was now in the power of 
three of the most reckless scamps among the 
"upper ten^' that London could produce. 

But an idea seized upon Sir Sloper Slyfield, 
and thus, instead of standing westward across 
the Channel towards the coast of England, the 
yacht was ordered to ''hug the coast of France 
and Belgium/' 

The reason was this — or may be gathered 
from the following conversation, which took place 
between the two baronets over "their wine and 
walnuts '' in the after-cabin, while Flora, in care 
of Tom Clinker, was getting a little of the fresh 
air on deck ere evening closed in. 

With the object he had in view, the " horsey '* 
Sir Sloper Slyfield proceeded at once to work with 
great deliberation. Fixing his glass in his eye, 
and therewith focussing his host:: 

" For weeks before we left town,'' said he, *' I 
found everything horribly ennuyard, I have long 
since tired of both the suburban villa and its 
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rouged occupant, with tantmma and jealousies, 
diamonds, expenses, and — well, ynlgarity. I have 
been regularly surfeited with everything/' 

"Well, old fellow, what is all this to me?'' 
said Sir Bangham, with a little impatience, as it 
was precisely his own case. "To the point." 

" I am coming to it." 

" Surfeited with everything, well ? " 

" This little girl of ours has stirred me anew." 

" The devil she has ? " 

" Yes ; and I mean to walk away with 
her." 

It was now Sir Bangham's turn to fix his glass 
in his eye, and focus his friend, who bore the 
ordeal without flinching. 

" She is my guest, and I tell you the girl is 
mine ! " said Sir Bangham, in a low voice of 
concentrated anger. 

• "Take the matter quietly, old fellow; listen 
quietly.'^ 

" Well f " 

"You owe me two thousand odd on that card 
business." 

" You have my I TJ f or that sum ; but why 
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talk about it here ? It was a deuced pot of money 
to win on the turning up of a card/' 

"Well, I won it; and you can't afford, just yet, 
to pay it." 

"To the point, to the point," said De Black- 
queer n, gnawing his moustache. 

" Land the girl and me at Ostend — we are near 
it now — and I give you back that valuable piece 
of paper/' 

" Bah, I thought as much ! Otherwise ? " 

" I hope there will be no otherwise about it." 

Sir Bang ham muttered an oath. It was not 
he cared so much about Flora as to be cozened in 
this fashion by his guest. 

"And the alternative — if I refuse ? " 

"Well, the document is nearly as good as a 
promissory note ; the club would think so, and so 
may one of the Chosen People, a friend of mine 
in the Strand." 

De Blackqueern uttered another of his ugly 
maledictions. 

"It is deuced ungentlemanly, all this sort of 
thing, Sloper," said he, "and I never thought you 
would act in this fashion to me. But take the 
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girl to the devil with you ! The dunes of Dunkirk 
are nearly astern now, and if this wind holds we 
shall soon be abreast of Ostend. Tell her it is 
somewhere near Dartmouth^ Harwich, or anywhere 
else, and she'll believe you, the poor simpleton. 
You must lie to her now on your own account/' 

"All right, thanks/' replied Sir Sloper, with a 
look of triumph at the new excitement he had 
found himself, and heedless that he had made an 
enemy for ever of Sir Bangham. "Once ashore 
with me, it won't be a little game of platonics 
I'll play with her; I want to tickle my trout, play 
with my salmon, land, and then basket it, don't 
you see ? " 

But Sir Bangham only gnawed his tawny 
moustache, drained a glass of wine that failed 
to drown his anger, and rang the bell for the 
steward. 

" Order a boat to be got ready," said he in a 
peremptory tone, ''and have Sir Eloper's traps 
brought on deck— he's going ashore." 

While this remarkable conversation and bargain 
was in process in the cabin, where Flora was, 
unknown to herself, bought and sold for ihe 
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I U of a half-bankrupt baronet, Tom Clinker, 
who had been but partially instracted as to the 
nefarious views of his superiors, was chatting with 
Flora at the taffrail, and very nearly destroyed 
their whole plans. 

The evening. was a beautiful. one, and sea and 
sky wore some wonderful opal tints, and the sun 
was sinking westward amid dim and golden clouds, 
not a ruddy glow along the long, low, sandy strip 
of land coast about Dunkirk, and the two pointed 
spires that indicate the locality of that town, 
and Flora, from remarks purposely let fall in her 
hearing, was now fully believing that she was 
looking on the coast of England. 

" I have not been so close in-shore here," Tom 
was saying, " since I returned from the Baltic 
in the Flora, and two very odd things happened 
to us among these very dunes/^ 

"Dunes?'' repeated Flora enquiringly. 

" The downs of sand are so called thereabouts,'' 
said Tom, looking kindly and admiringly on the 
Bweet and trustful eyes that met his own. "It 
was the close of a rough day, and we were making 
long tacks against a head-wind to beat through 
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the straits and reach Portsmouth, when we saw 
a lugger of some seventy tons, dismasted and 
adrift among the shoals, and I was sent off to 
her in the cutter. We got her afloat, and, hoisting 
a jury-mast and sail, we got her alongside the 
frigate, and deemed her ours as she had been 
abandoned by her crew; but what think you. 
Miss Balfern ? she had been abandoned by all save 
one old tom-cat, that was aboard of her, and so 
we gained nothing by our prize." 

" How ? '' asked Flora. 

" If a ship be found at sea with no living thing 
aboard of her, except the rats in the hold maybe, 
she is considered derelict, and is forfeited to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, the finders, or Her 
Majesty the Queen. But it has often happened 
that after a ship has been abandoned some 
domestic animal, a dog, a poll-parrot, or most 
frequently a cat, from its horror of the water, has 
remained on board, and so cheated poor Jack 
out of his derelict ship. But a stranger thing 
happened still, among the dunes. I was ordered 
to bring off some buckets of sand to scrub the 
decks, as we had run out of holystones, and when 
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digging at a place that is out of sight now, the 
coxswain of the cutter found a little box jammed 
between two rocks. It must have been long in 
the water, for it was covered all over with 
barnacles and seaweed, the long tangles of years 
in fact. When brought aboard it was found to 
be bound with iron, closed by two intricate locks, 
and, as the doctors said, hermetically sealed. 
Well, the armourer soon prised up the lid, by the 
captain^s orders, and what do you think we found 
in it ? '' 

" Treasure ? '' 

"Not at all. Moreover, it would not have 
held much. Between two cushions of velvet we 
found the hand of a woman, cut ofE just at the 
wrist, which was — in mockery apparently — en- 
circled by a gold bracelet set with precious 
stones, all set rough. It was as small and as 
beautifully-shaped as either of your own, Miss 
Balfern; but brown then as that of a mummy's. 
So hermetically had the box been closed that 
the sea-water had never penetrated it, and not a 
vestige of discolouration was visible on the white 
velvet cushions, or pads, between which it lay.^' 
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"Was there a wedding-ring on it?^^ 

" No/' 

"And you never learned the history of that 
hand ? '' 

"No name^ or date^ or memorandum accom- 
panied that strange relic of the sea, though the 
story found its way into the papers in various 
fashions. But then, you must know, Miss Balfern, 

that in the days of the treacherous and jealous 
Don Spaniards, these dunes '' 

"Dunes or downs, they lie near Harwich — 
how far south of the Bell Bay, Mr. Clinker ? " 
asked Sir Bangham with a darkened visage, sud- 
denly joining the conversation ; and when Clinker 
was addressed as "Mr.^^ he knew that he had 
either made a mistake, or was in for something 
unpleasant. 

" Harwich ! '^ exclaimed Flora, as her face 
brightened a little. 

"Yes, where Sir Sloper, my friend, will 
have the pleasure of putting you ashore about 
nightfall." 

" Harwich," repeated the girl, " that is far. 
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far away from Dartmoath^ and — and I have no 
money/^ 

^^ My dear Miss Balf em, don't conoem yourself 
about aught so trumpery. Sir Sloper will see to 
all that is necessary for your comfort in every 
way/' 

" How shall I ever be able to thank him — and 
thank you all ! '' exclaimed Flora, in a sudden 
burst of gratitude, as she forgot alike her repug- 
nance and her dread, and turned to Tom Clinker ; 
but he, seeing the whole scheme and the snare 
laid for her destruction, had gone forward to 
hide the expression of mingled rage and pain that 
was but too plain in his honest and manly 
face. 

The steward and De Blackqueem's valet had 
already brought up Sir Sloper's handsome brass- 
bound portmanteaus, and the watch on deck 
were taking the tarpaulin off the quarter-boat 
and clearing the tackle to ^^let fall'' when the 
time came. 

Darkness had fallen now ; sail was reduced on 
the schooner ; a leadsman was in the fore-chains ; 
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and when she was abreast of the harboar^ Tom 
Clinker brought her to, and the boat was promptly 
lowered, while Flora, with a fast-beating heart, 
coald see the innumerable lights in the houses, 
the streets, and along the piers, sparkling amid 
the shimmering haze that enveloped the level 
shore. 

She had never seen Harwich, so to her eyes 
the great earthen mounds that gird the town and 
rose up darkly in the starlight — ^particularly the 
immense modem battery, named in honour of the 
Great Duke, Fort Wellington, seemed nothing 
unusual to her eyes. 

Sir Sloper's portmanteaus were tossed over into 
the boat, and when he entered it Sir Bangham 
had half a mind to fill the head-sails of the 
schooner and leave him adrift; but he had not 
yet got back his I O XJ. 

As Tom received that document in an envelope 
from Sir Sloper and handed the happy Flora into 
the boat, which in her estimation was heaving 
most fearfully on the ground swell, she could read 
in his face, amid the obscurity, an expression of 
rage, pity, and commiseration which surprised 
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her then, and to which she was ere long to find 
a terrible clue. 

He pressed her hand gently and lingeringly, 
then, as if to give vent to his suppressed passion, 
he cried in a voice of thunder : 

'^ Shove off, lay on your oars, and take care of 
the back wash as you cross the bar at the harbour- 
mouth ! " 

" Ay, ay, sir." 

"Ta-ta, old fellow, till we meet for the cub- 
hunting in September! " cried Sir Sloper j but Sir 
Bangham made no response, and the boat shot 
away shoreward, while Flora, muffled in the warm 
jacket Clinker had found her, sat close by the 
side of Sir Sloper in the stern-sheets. When she 
looked back the Sea PinJe had already disappeared, 
and the boat was being swiftly pulled into the 
mouth of the small river, which ships of bui'den 
can only enter at high water, and where a narrow 
passage has been constructed by planking its 
sides with long double piers, formed of enormous 
piles and planks of black timber, and which 
is always cleared at low water by opening the 
sluices and discharging in a copious stream the 
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water coUected on the land side daring the influx 
of the tide. 

Flora's heart seemed to leap into her month as 
the boat was lifted oyer the swell at the bar. 
Anon, it glided between the vast doable piers, 
where rows of steamers were moored. The lights, 
sonnds, crowds, and bnstle increased, and at last, 
to her joy, she fonnd herself on terra fi/rma^ 
landed on the lower stage of a jetty, when she 
dnng to Sir Sloper's proffered arm. YHiile some 
porters seized his portmanteaus, he gave some 
money to the coxswain, who touched his hat, and 
then the boat of the Sea Pink shot away into the 
outer darkness. 

'' I must get out of this place, double quick,'' 
was the first thought of Sir Sloper; ''there are 
always too many cursed English folks loafing 
about Ostend. Bruges is the place, an ecclesias- 
tical hole that no one ever goes to, or comes 
from I " 

The lights, the people, the porters, and some 
strange uniforms (not Rifle Volunteers, certainly) 
now excited the attention of Flora, and her excite- 
ment became alarm and confusion, as the hotel- 
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touters crowded vociferously aboat her and her 
companion. 

^'Hdtel des Bains !^' shouted one; 

''Gonr Imp6riale^ monsieur!'' bellowed a 
second. 

''Hdfcel de Waterloo^ madame,'' whispered 
another insinuatingly to Flora^ while some custom- 
house officials searched Sir Sloper's baggage^ and 
some funny-looking little soldiers, with red 
shoulder-knots on their blue jackets and wearing 
baggy sky-blue breeches, drew near, and a great 
dismay came upon her. 

" Surely this is not Harwich ? " she exclaimed. 

" No.'' 

'^Nor any English town, I think," she added, 
shrinking from his arm and growing pale as a 
sheet. 

" No, my dear girl ; but don't be alarmed." 

'^ Where are we. Sir Sloper ? " 

'' WeU, by Jove, in Ostend, I think." 

'' Ostend ? " she repeated in a breathless 
voice. 

'' Yes." 

" Oh, how — ^how has this come to pass ? " 

L 2 
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''Very simply, so far as I can see. That 
blundering fool^ Tom Clinker^ lias mistaken one 
side of the Straits for the other^ and landed ns in 
Belgpiom. So here we are, my dear girl, and here 
we must make the best of it, for to-night, at 
least." 

" God help me ! *' wailed Flora, and she would 
haye fallen, had he not caught her in his arms. 



CHAPTER XI. 



L'AUBSBGE DU CYGNE BLANC. 



A TORRENT of tears relieved Flora, and as he drew 
lier arm through his, she felt compelled to abide 
with Sir Sloper, as the bustle and the foreign 
crowd about the girl utterly scared her. 

^* Avez-voua des marchancUses prohibees, mon- 
sieur f" demanded, but politely enough, a grim- 
looking official in a laced forage and demi-uniform, 
taking a meerschaum from his bearded mouth, out 
of respect for Flora. 

" Oh, nothing.'' 

" On honour ? " 

^^ Oui, on honour; so let us lose no time,'' 
added Sir Sloper, slipping a five-franc piece 
deftly in his hand, on which the portmanteaus 
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were chalked with enigmatical figures and 
passed. 

" Which hotel, sir f " asked an English tout ; 
"Dallymong? it's close to the railway station." 

"No hotel at all," said Sir Sloper sharply, 
annoyed to find himself accosted in English already. 
" When is there a train for Bruges ? '' 

'' Not till midnight, sir." 

^'The devil; and it is only a little past nine 



now.'* 



l€ 



Bruges, Sir Sloper; why Bruges ?'' asked 
Flora, now venturing to assert herseU. 

''It is our best way to get across to England; 
can't stay here— don't you know ? " 

" But is not Bruges some miles inland ? " 

''Not at all. No place in Belgium or Holland 
either is inland for the matter of that — whole 
country a network of vast canals — don't you know. 
Gannon, hi, you fellow — ^rteur — get me a cab-— 
droski, whatever you call it — for Bruges." 

"Here, monsieur," cried a driver, holding up 
Ms whip. 

"Come along, my dear, we have not a. 
moment to lose," said Sir Sbper, handing in Flora, 
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as his baggage was thrown on the roof. ^^ En route, 
postilion" 

And after passing from the Bae de Bateliers 
along the Qaai de FEmperear and over a bridge, 
Ostend was left behind, and the dark country lay 
before them. 

"How far is it to Bruges?^' asked Flora 
timidly, and sitting as far away on the opposite 
seat as she could from her companion. 

*' About twelve miles east of Ostend." 

"And from Bruges you will telegraph to my 
aunt to-night ? " 

" Certainly, if there is a wire/' 
I thought wires were all over the world 
now.^ 

The perfect innocence of Flora made her fear 
the whole situation much more than many other 
girls might have done. The whole affair seemed 
somewhat of a perplexing dream to her. But a 
short time before she had been upon the sea, 
listening to Tom Clinker's strange tales about 
the dunes, and looking at the flat sandy shore. 
Now she was on that very shore, and found her- 
self with one of whom she had an instinctive dread 
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in the middle of the night — as it appeared by the 
gloom — travelling in a carriage; and moments 
there were when nothing bat the noise of the 
wheels, the rapid trotting of the horse, and the 
crack of the driver^s whip, could persuade her of 
the reality of the whole situation. 

The country on both sides of the way seemed 
flat as a billiard-table — ^infinitely more so than 
Devonshire, the locality to which she had been 
latterly accustomed; and as she looked through 
the windows on each side she could see, confusedly, 
trees, houses, fields, and, once or twice, a very 
English-looking windmill, with its fanners whirling 
darkly in the moonlight. 

In one place the droski passed along a line of 
road, bordered by high hedges and drooping trees, 
which swept its roof, and ere long lights began 
to appear and to multiply on both sides of the 
way, and then they found themselves amid a 
blaze of gas and much bustle, driving through— 
though Flora knew it not — the Trydags Market, 
where the chief railway station stands. 

"Where to, monsieur?" asked the droski-driver, 
pausing for a moment and looking down. 
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"L^Auberge du Oygne Blanc," replied Sir 
Sloper, who knew precisely how and where to 
play his cards, and that it would not do to pat np 
at the Flanders, or any other hotel. 

A minute or two more, and Flora heard the 
sweet carillons chiming high in air amid the 
chambers of that vast belfry, from which, it is 
said, the mouth of the Thames is visible on a clear 
day. They were now traversing the spacious and 
picturesque Grande Place, from whence the droski 
was driven down a narrow and somewhat gloomy 
street, bordered on one side by a slow, dark, and 
sluggish canal, lined with poplars, and drew up 
before the door 6f an edifice which Sir Sloper 
informed her was " the Auberge of the White Swan," 
when a portier in livery, and a couple of waiters in 
full dress, received them with the most profound 
respect in the lighted vestibule, which was hung 
with pictures and gaily decorated with white nude 
statues, and so many vases of flowers and ferns, 
with little jets of spouting water, that it looked 
quite like a conservatory. 

Rapidly, and in French, Sir Sloper informed 
the head-waiter '^ that the lady was weary, and to 
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show her to her room, while supper was being 
prepared in a private apartment, not the table 
d'hdte." 

''And madame's luggage ?'' asked the waiter 
inquiringly, as he summoned a smart little and 
flippant-looking Belgian chamhriere, wearing a 
piquante cap, large earrings, and a saucy little 
apron, in the pockets of which her hands were 
stuck, and who, after a whispered remark made by 
Sir Sloper, led away the bewildered Flora, who felt 
some satisfaction in having at last the countenance 
of one of her own sex, while Sir Sloper refreshed 
himself by a foaming beaker of seltzer and cura9oa 
at the bar, and then retired to make — late though 
the hour — ^an elaborate evening toilette, to produce 
a grand effect. 

Sir Sloper knew of old the somewhat free-and- 
easy unquestioning nature of the auberge to which 
he had brought Flora. The landlord and his lady 
were what are curiously called " liberals " in 
Belgium — i,e, infidels, and people who '' stuck at 
little,^' if they were well paid for it. 

Flora feared what to think of her present pre- 
dicament; and still more would she have feared 
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liad she known all. She intensely doubted Sir 
Sloper, yet affected to trust him as yet — ^for what 
else could she do f 

That he had coolly told her one deliberate false- 
hood she neyer doubted. Tom Olinker had not 
blundered — the idea was too absurd — and she 
could remember now^ while^ with tremulous hands^ 
she brushed out and arranged the masses of her 
fine hair, left untidy for several days past, that in 
connection with the anecdotes about the dunes the 
name of Dunkirk had casually escaped him. 

He knew that he was not off the coast of 
England, and he must haye known the plot to lure 
her ashore ; and yet, and yet, she thought, forget* 
ting the misery and commiseration of his farewell 
glance, he had joined in the league against her, a 
helpless girl ! Oh, all men were false and bad— 
&lse and bad ! 

She looked at Mademoiselle Grudule, the 
chambermaid, who hoyered about as if to assist 
her; but that personage, with her saucy Belgian 
snub-nose and curious expression of eye, did not 
seem an inyiting confidante, though fiuent enough in 
a polyglot jargon of Flemish, bad English, and 
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worse French^ whicli we shall not attempt to 

imitate. 

Moreoyer^ there was an undefinable something 
« 
in the mariner of the girl that surprised while it 

provoked Flora, who knew not the tenor of Sir 

Sloper's whispered remark, which was to the effect 

'' that his little English wife was eccentric, they had 

just had a little quarrel which would be made up on 

the morrow/' 

" His wife ! '' the plump Gudule was thinking ; 
" but, ma foi ! she has no wedding-ring ! " 

And Sir Sloper was knowing enough to be 
aware that after what he had said, that little 
appendage would be missed when Flora joined him 
at the charming petit souper — ^he had ordered a 
dainty bijou of a cabaret — ^but he was less concerned 
about that than another matter. 

Though influenced by the girPs beauty, and 
encouraged by her helplessness in a foreign land 
to form the most daring projects, he was, neverthe- 
less, heartily ashamed of her costume — a hybrid 
one — the coarse, plain stuff frock, with which parsi- 
monious Aunt Dubbin had supplied her, and the 
flash jacket and hat Tom Clinker had found for her 
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in a locker of the Sea Pink ; and thougH the artless 
girl looked charming with her own natural loveli- 
ness, her softly-lidded eyes with loDg tremulous 
lasheSj and the coiled masses of her shining hair, he 
did not believe in the Miltonian idea of " beauty, 
when unadorned, adorned the most,'^ and resolved 
to put her into the hands of a fashionable modiste 
in the Grande Place to-morrow. 

But, ignorant of this scheme, while the waiter 
filled her glass with sparkling hock, her first 
question of Sir Sloper, who was in accurate 
evening costume — everything plain but elegant, 
from his carefully -parted hair to diamond studs 
and glazed boots — was : 

"Oh, sir, have you kindly telegraphed to my 
aunt — ^have you done me the favour to go to the 
office ? " she asked pleadingly. 

" There is no need,'^ said he ; in fact he had 
forgotten all about his promise. 

" No need ! Oh why. Sir Sloper ? " 

" We can telegraph from the hotel, it seems ; 
but the head-office is shut and won't open till 
to-morrow morning, so, my dear "— " Flora " he was 
on the point of saying — " friend, for to-night you 
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must content yonrself • Take yoor wine, a little 
of that paie too, and do let ns be jolly. I feel 
now as if we were indeed quite old and dear 
friends." 

Flora felt actually faint from want of food, yet 
it was with di£Gicnlty that she conld force herself 
to partake of anything, though feeling a dire 
necessity for it, as the unmistakable admiration 
which she began to read in the eyes of her host, 
and which he cared no longer to conceal, made 
her lashes droop and her heart beat painfully, 
and she continued the conyersation like one in a 
nightmare. 

Long habituated to look upon yirtue as a 
chimera and modesty as a prudish sham. Sir 
Sloper flattered himself that Flora's bearing was 
too probably mere acting, coyness blended with 
shyness. Yet, with all his badness, he resolved 
to proceed warily ; for if this mere girl outwitted 
him. Sir Bangham, Wilderspin, and Co. would 
never let him hear the last of it. Besides, the 
affair had to him somewhat the piquancy of a 
close run at cards for high stakes, or a neck-and- 
neck race in the field. 
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Finding that she was deadly silent — full of 
thonght — and that he conld with difficulty extract 
anything from her, he bent quietly oyer, after 
supper was remoyed, and said in his kindest tone — 
though under the influence of the laced champagne 
which had succeeded the hock : it soon becama 
one of entreaty and tenderness: 

"You are yery tired, I fear, Flora/' 

" I am Miss Balf em. Sir Sloper ! '' said she 
rather sharply. 

'' Pardon me, but you are weary, and desirous 
of rest/' 

" Perhaps ; but what makes you think so ? " 

"You are so triste — so silent." 

''May one not be silent without seeming 
tired?" asked Flora a little petulantly, as the 
ardour of his gaze, under which hers quailed^ 
worried her. ''Yet pardon me," she added with 
a shudder, as she thought of her awful loneliness 
in that boat upon the sea. " I haye much to be 
thankful for ! " 

"Nay, my dear little friend — ^if you will permit 
me to call you so — it is I who haye to be thankful 
for, and grateful too.^ 
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''You, sir?" 

"Yes, and to you/' 

*' For what ? " 

"For permitting me even to touch your hand, 
for confiding in me, like a sweet little sister, as you 
do.'' 

''Please not to be sentimental/' replied Flora, 
who could not accuse herself of sharing in the last- 
named emotion, for of confidence in him she had 
not one atom. 

'' After escaping, with wings undipped, all the 
spinsters of Belgrayia, and bending so many to 
my will, am I to come a cropper with a chit like 
this?" thought he, while a flash of mingled 
amazement and malignancy shot across his eyes. 

'' I am afraid, my dear Miss Balf ern," said he, 
after a pause, '' that I am growing too fond of you 
— ^that I like you too well ; admire you too much no 

man could — and if the devotion of a life " 

''You presume upon my helplessness," said 
Flora, scarcely able to restrain her hot tears, 
while her delicate fingers were nervously inter- 
laced in her lap. " It is shameful, sir I " 

This, indeed, was all truth, yet he answered: 
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» 

'' How can you be so crael — so very unjust to 
me — as to say so? The most finished coquette 
could not treat the most presumptuous adorer more 
cuttingly than you do me, who am so humble, 
dearest Flora/' 

'' How dare you speak thus to me ? " exclaimed 
Flora^ whom his manner and words began to fill 
with more alarm; and her tears began to fall. 

" How dare I ? '' he stammered. 

< 

" Yes.'' 

"Ah, you take advantage of your position and 
sex to flout me." 

" And you take advantage of yours to delude 
and iusult. Whatever expense I may have un- 
wittingly — oh, God knows how unwittingly ! — ^put 
you to, will be repaid to the last farthing; and 
now, for to-night, I must beg to retire, and have 
the honour to bid you adieu." 

The bell rang, and, with a bow, she retired in 
company with Mademoiselle Gudule. 

"By Jove!" muttered SirSlopor, as he reseated 
himself, '^ I fear the little one is going to sell me 
after all ! " 

There was absolute malevolence in his bad eyes 

VOL. III. M 
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as lie looked at tlie dosing door, and then, with a 
bitter imprecation, lie filled np his glass with 
champagne, laced or dashed with brandy, drained 
it at a draught, and then sat in his chair alone, to 
think. 

Something must be done, for never in his life 
before had he been so completely baffled. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THS DANOEB OF LEAYIKO A DOOB UNFASTENED. 

As to whether or not he would eyentually leave 
the luckless girl to her own devices on the 
Continent, or take her over to town^ and parade 
her as a pretty conquest before such men as Sir 
Bangham de Blackqueem^ he had not yet quite 
considered. 

That was all a matter for after-thought. 

'' I must have been screwed ! " muttered Sir 
Sloper, when she left him so abruptly. ''What 
the devil tempted me to give up Blackqueem's 
I XT for such a cantankerous bit of muslin as 
this ? An I TJ f or such a sum too ! " 

Meanwhile Flora was half inclined to place^his 
late bearing to herself down to the' score of 

M~2 
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probable intemperance. She did not quite see 
tlie snare prepared for her, and into which she 
might yet fall ; yet she felt perplexed, scared, and 
miserable. 

Ignorant alike of French and Flemish, and with- 
out a farthing of money, thanks to the parsimony 
of her selfish annt, she was powerless as an infant 
in the hands of Sir Sloper. 

Alone in her room, she remembered the advice 
of Tom Clinker, and secured her door. She then 
threw open her window, which opened, casement 
fashion, in halves, and looked forth upon the 
night. Her room was on the third floor, and a 
great height from the ground, as buildings are 
generally lofty in Bruges. 

Before her lay the line of a canal, waveless 
and still as a mirror in the light of the stars 
which were reflected in its depth, as were the 
inverted outlines of the tall poplars that bordered 
its opposite banks. Ever and anon, the soft 
chimes of the carillons came from the famous 
belfry in the Orande Place, and occasionally a 
bell was tolled in one of the many convents and 
monasteries, which make up nearly the half of 
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that '' quaint old town of toil and traffic^ art and 
song/' 

Flora was full of sad and exciting thoughts. 

She had neither father nor mother^ sister nor 
brother^ to relate these adventures and dire troubles 
unto^ only her detestable aunt and cousin. She was 
independent of both now, in a monetary point of 
view, could she but once reach British soil ; yet she 
had no desire to flaunt that independence before 
them, as we haye shown; but to make them^ all 
selfish and cruel as they had been^ partakers in her 
good fortune. 

At last weariness came over her ; she said her 
prayers with more than usual fervour ; and^ feeling 
more confident in what the morrow might bring 
forth^ and more composed for the present, laid 
her head on the pillow to sleep, yet not without 
experiencing more than one shock of terror and 
wakefulness, as she heard — or imagined so — 
someone trying the handle of her door on the 
outside. 

The unusual sound of brass drums beating in an 
adjacent caserne awoke Sir Sloper betimes, and as 
people breakfast early in Bruges, where the bells 
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toll for mass all oyer the city by six o'clock, finding 
sleep impossible amid ''the dimmed row,'' he had 
a brandy-and-soda at the bar, and betook him to 
read the last night's London papers before Flora 
joined him — as, of course, he expected her to do 
— at breakfast. 

One of the first items of intelligence which met 
his eye was the robbery of the Ashbourne dia- 
monds, and the next was an adyertisement offering 
a reward of one hundred pounds for intelligence 
concerning a young lady who was missing from 
her home near Dartmouth, and whose initials were 
F. B. — ^fair and slight, with bright brown hair, 
regular features, about fiye feet six inches in 
height, and when last seen, had on, etc. — describ- 
ing exactly the plain costume worn by Flora, to 
whom of course it referred, and for information 
concerning whom the aboye sum would " be cheer- 
fully paid by Mr. Joe Stubbs, or the chief constable 
of the county." 

''Joe Stubbs ! Shade of Debrett, what a name ? " 
muttered Sir Sloper, twisting his moustache and 
laughing outright ; " and I — I am actually baffled 
by a girl whose antecedents seem so humble^ and 
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in whom a man witH sucli a name as this is 
interested/' 

He felt more than eyer inclined to pnrsue his 
victim now; and to continue the game of deceit, 
told the waiter, who knew his line of duty pre- 
cisely, to send the chambriere to the young lady to 
announce breakfast^ '^ and that there would be no 
boat for England till to-morrow/' 

The breakfast-room was a charming little 
boudoir, having open windows to the bank of 
the canal, now glittering in the sunshine, and giving 
beyond a long vista of those wonderfully quaint and 
fantastic houses for which Bruges is so famous; 
and the table, with tea, coffee, and all the usual 
accessories, together with rich fruit and beautiful 
flowers, showed the perfection of a Continental 
breakfast. But Flora, when she appeared, with her 
hair so beautifully dressed that the plainness of her 
dress was forgotten in the general air of beauty 
she possessed, saw nothing of it ; but with a pale 
face and faltering lips, asked Sir Sloper if it were 
true that there was '^ no steamer by the canal for 
England to-day?'' 

"Quite true, my dear Miss Balfem," repHed 
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that unblushing personage; '^ask anyone^ and 
they will tell you the same. But surely you do 
not doubt my word?^' 

"Another day and another night of horror in 
this place ! '' was Flora's thought ; and to interest 
her, while the waiter bustled quietly about and 
placed breakfast before her, Sir Sloper at once 
read her aloud the details of the famous jewel 
robbery near Grantham, and the outrage perpe- 
trated on the assistant of Messrs. Ooldy and 
Silverton, of Bond Street. 

The name of that luckless individual was not 
given, but that of Ashbourne at once excited 
Flora, and with a smile that it is difficult to de- 
scribe, she read the description of Lenora's jewels, 
their number and their value, more than once. 

" I wonder if she is fond of jewellery," thought 
Sir Sloper, as he watched her. " Of course she 
is; all women are. So FU take her into the 
Ghrande Place after breakfast.'^ 

After a pause, and making a few remarks 
during breakfast, to which Flora accorded no 
reply, he suddenly asked : 

« Who is Mr. Joe Stubbs ? '' 
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" Stubbs ! " reiterated Flora, in a startled tone. 

"Yes — odd name, isnH it? Any relation of 
yours/' t 

"Not in the least/' replied Flora, her pale 
cheek reddening as she recalled the proposal he 
had made her in the garden of the villa. 

" What is he, then, to you ? " 

"An acquaintance only/' 

" I am glad he is no relation ! " 

" Why, sir ? What can it matter to you ? " 
j "A man with such a name must be an utter 

plebeian ! " 

" He is a good, worthy, and honest creature," 
said Flora, with more irritation than was her 
wont to display. "And how came you to know 
his name?" 

He showed her the advertisement and laughed 
aloud. 

" He values you at a hundred pounds, you see, 
but I do so at thousands," he added with a 
grimace, as he thought of the vanished I 17. 

Flora drank her tea in disdainful silence, but 

could with difficulty be prevailed upon to eat of 

I anything, and her tears fell silently with gratitude 
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as slie remembered how (with all his want of 
breeding) kind, good, and generous old Joe 
Stubbs had been, and felt that now she would 
give the world to see him, with his capacious 
waistcoat, his great white hat and baggy umbrella, 
and how gladly she would take shelter within 
his strong arm; but the longing was futile, and 
another day and night — perhaps longer — must 
inexorably pass, before she was free from this 
man and his obnoxious tenderness. 

In his love-making, had he been truly tender, 
earnest, respectful, and grave, Flora might have 
listened with patience and politeness — perhaps 
with pity, she was so guileless; but there was a 
calm insouciance, half-insolence and half-banter 
in it, that made her aHke indignant, wary, and 
defiant. Yet he thought it would be wise and 
necessary on his part to soothe her alarm, to 
temporise with her a little and gain time. 

'^ I shall now telegraph to your aunt, and 
assure her of your safety and early return.^' 

"Oh, thank you, thank you J'' said Mora 
earnestly. 
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"Mrs. Dubbin, isn't it — ^yes, Mrs. Birdseye- 
Dabbin — pretty name it is. That done, you must 
content yourself till to-morrow, my dear girl, 
and meantime I shall have the pleasure of showing 
you the lions of Bruges.^^ 

Flora declined in toto his proposed visit to a 
modiste^s establishment, nor could he prevail upon 
her to accept from him the most trifling article in 
the way of jewellery; and, baffled in both, he bit his 
lips with vexation, and though he felt utterly 
ashamed of her attire, as he escorted her about 
he rejoiced in the idea that no one in the place 
knew anything about them. 

Though surrounded by new objects, to Flora it 
seemed as if the day would never, never pass; 
and, as one in a dream, she permitted him to lead 
her about, from the great brick cathedral of St. 
Sauveur, with all its ghastly pictures of saints 
and martyrs, to the church of Ouser Vrouw, 
where lie the beautiful tombs of the two last 
native sovereigns of the Netherlands, Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, and of Mary his daughter; 
the hospital of SL John, with all the paintings 
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of Hans Memling ; but even the wonderf al Chasse 
de St. XJrsala, whicli that artist has decorated with 
eleven thousand faces^ failed to interest her, and 
at the beautiful H6tel de Ville, the front of which 
is a miracle of Gothic carving, she only seemed to 
see the great dock, which indicated that midday 
was past. . ' ' 

To Flora's eyes, the men clattering about in 
their wooden sabots all looked hideous, and equally 
so the Flemish women in their hoods and cloaks of 
black cloth, or lace caps with primly-plaited frills; 
though Bruges is said to'have once been famed for 
female beauty. 

He showed her Beguinage, surrounded by its 
moat, which is always covered with water-lilies; 
but he studiously avoided the vicinity of the great 
English convent, and then, after visiting the ram- 
parts, the Porte St. Croix, and the pretty bit of 
landscape with the solitary tower at the Minui- 
water, there is nothing more to be seen. And as 
Sir Sloper escorted her back to a late dinner at 
the Cygne Blanc, his mind was wholly occupied 
by considering how he would be able to lure her 
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on to Brussels; for the girVs beauty and the charm 
of her society^ sad^ preoccupied, and silent though 
she was^ had now inflamed his passions to a 
dangerous extent^ and in his secret heart he began 
to feel somewhat reckless of consequences, while 
the penniless Flora writhed at the whole situation, 
yet felt herself powerless and unable to make a 
better one of it. 

Though ignorant of life, the world, and that 
comprehensive portion of it known as ''Society/' 
the result of circumstances and the mode of obscure 
existence to which her aunt and cousin had sub- 
jected her, Flora had yet an intuitive perception of 
the fitness of things, and felt that to be thus alone, 
in a strange place and unprotected, with any man 
not a relation — a man such as Slyfield more than 
all — ^was a contingency that might have an 
unpleasant sequel. 

But what was she to do — oh, what was she to 
do ? she asked of herself a thousand times ; and 
that night, when she retired early to avoid the too 
palpable tenderness of her tormentor, a little con- 
versation she had with Gudule, the girl who 
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attended her^ gave her fears a palpable shape at 
once. 

'' Do you and monsieur always occupy separate 
apartments ? '^ asked the girl, with a waggish 
expression of eye, and in the polyglot language we 
have mentioned. 

" Always ! What do you mean ? " asked Flora. 

*' When he is so kind to you, and you so cold. 
I could not treat my husband thus, if I had 
one.'' 

''My husband! Did he call himself so to 
you?'' asked Flora, with blank amazement. 

" Of course, madame." 

'* He has dared to do so ! Oh, this is too much 
— ^too much I For what am I reserved ? " 

'' Great happiness, I hope, if you choose, 
madame." 

" I am no madame, nor am I his wife I " ex- 
claimed Flora passionately, and ignorant that the 
girl had received her cue. '' Oh, what will people 
say of me ? " 

"Worse cannot be said than may be already, 
madame — or is it mademoiselle ? " 
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" How — in what way f " 

'' That you are wandering about the Continent 
with a man^ and that man not your hasband^^' said 
the girl coolly and pertly. 

'^ Begone/' said Flora^ assuming an imperious 
tone for the first time in her life^ ''nor enter my 
room again till I ring for you ! " 

The girl curtsied^ partly in mockery, and with- 
drew, while Flora, overcome with agitation, threw 
herself into a chair and wept bitterly, and hours 
elapsed ere she could assume courage to make her 
toilette for the night ; but she heard eleven o'clock 
striking in the adjacent Grande Place. 

Pull of her own terrible thoughts, she heard no 
other sound, and, as the last stroke fell on her ear, 
with a sob in her throat, she stood before the 
mirror, and was about to let fall the masses of 
her back hair, when noiselessly, as a spectre that 
might have started from the polished oak floor, she 
saw behind her, in the depths of the glass, the face 
and figure of Sir Sloper Slyfield. 

In her agitation she had left the door un- 
fastened. 
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He was in the room — ^her room at that hour — a 
late one in Bruges — and flushed too — evidently 
with wine ! 

The heart of Flora seemed to die within her. 
A cry rose to her pallid lips, but died unuttered 
there. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



BELENTLESS. 



Flora cast one wild glance towards her window 
with the idea of throwing herself bodily into the 
street^ but its height from the ground appalled 
her, and, gathering courage from desperation and 
just indignation also, she turned to face the 
intruder. 

Reckless roue though he was, there was some- 
thing in the expression of the girl's eyes, and there 
was something in her air, that subdued him, and 
though he smiled tenderly upon her, he allowed her 
to speak first. 

" Sir, what seek you here 7 '^ she demanded 
boldly, though her lips quivered and her face was 
blanched with terror. 
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" Bight well do you know,'* said he. 

"Sir, oh sir!'' 

" It is you I seek, dearest Flora — ^f or dear, dear 
yoa are indeed to me ! " 

" And you dare to enter my room ? " 

" Cunning rogue, you omitted to fasten your 
door," he replied, as he softly and deliberately 
closed it. 

She then made a wild rush towards the bell- 
handle^ but, as is frequently the case on the 
Continent, it was immediately behind the door; 
thus he intercepted her easily, aud she recoiled 
from his touch. 

" Do pardon me, Flora," said he pleadingly yet 
tipsily, as he clasped his hands; "but, 'pon my 
soul, I can't remain apart from you." 

" This insolence is intolerable ! " she exclaimed, 
with'Jher eyes flashing through her tears; "and 
you have dared to tell the people here that I am 
your wife ! " 

" And my darling Kttle wife you shall be, Flora 
_if_if ^^ 

" What new horror is this ? " wailed Flora. 
"If you will only give a fellow time. Hang 
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me, Flora, if I won't marry you right ofiF — out and 
out — if Aunt Dubbin — what's her name? — jnll 
consent. Listen to me, my sweet one — do." 

He staggered a little, and his voice was what 
is termed '^ feathery." Flora seemed scarcely to 
understand him, but regarded him with absolute 
terror, while endeavouring to elude his clutch by 
keeping a table between herself and him. 

''It is no use all this silly opposition, my 
darling. I have carried you off fairly. I have 
you here in Bruges hard and fast, and I am not 
going to leave you now, or resign you to anyone." 

" God help me ! " exclaimed Flora, who was 
alternately full of abject terror and proud defiance. 
" Help, help ! " she shrieked. 

'' Hush, don't make such a deuced row ! No 
one will come ; all here are abed, and you cry in 
vain, for none sleep so sound as those who are 
determined not to hear. Moreover, who will dare 
to interfere between a husband and his naughty, 
naughty, rebellious little wife ? for such they deem 
you; and, also, that you are subject to fits of 
derangement." 

Help, oh help ! " cried Flora, in greater terror 
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tlian ever^ for a calm deliberation became more and 
more apparent in the villainy of Sir Sloper, wha 
rushed towards her with the intention of stifling^ in 
some way — ^he was not very particular in what way 
— ^those shrill outcries which filled him with rage 
and no small alarm ; but nimbly eluding his auda- 
cious grasp she reached the bell-handle^ and in her 
desperation pulled it with all her strength, and 
with a result she did not anticipate, for it was a 
magnetic bell^ and all the rest in the house^ to the 
number of forty or so, began to ring as if they had 
gone mad. 

" Damnation — you've done it now ! '' said Sir 
Sloper in great wrath, and while voices and 
other sounds came from every quarter, he again 
attempted to grasp her, but Flora with her under- 
lip a little protruded, her mouth and nostrils 
curved, and her whole face wearing an expression 
of superb scorn, repelled him by an exclamation 
that half -sobered and wholly astonished him: 

" Stand back, sir — I command you — I am Flora, 
Viscountess Glendonwyn ! '' 

Then, overcome by excess of emotion, her knees 
failed her, and without another word or cry, she 
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would have fallen heavily on the floor had not 
Sir Sloper caught her in his arms, while the door 
was thrown open, and the landlord of the Oygne 
Blanc, his wife, and several waiters, with Gudule, 
all more or less en deshabille, appeared thereat, and 
the hideous jingle of the magnetic bells resounded 
louder than ever over all the establishment. 

" What is the matter — ^what is the matter, 
monsieur ? " asked several of those who crowded 
about the door. 

'' Madame has fainted,^' said Slyfield, as he laid 
Flora, pale as a Uly, on her bed. 

" Get a doctor ! '^ exclaimed the landlord, who 
had a nervous horror of death or disease occurring 
in the Cygne Blanc. 

"No, no,^' said Sir Sloper; "she will be all 
right directly; she is used to these fits. I have 
to apologise for the disturbance she has caused; 
leave Gudule with her, and if she doesn't come 
to soon of herself, let Gudule come and inform 



me.'' 



Desiring the waiter to take brandy and seltzer 
to his room. Sir Sloper retired thither and threw 
himself on a sofa with a heavy malediction, while 
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tlie jingle of the bells continued all oyer the 
house with unabated ardour^ and continued to do 
so for nearly an hour^ till every visitor in it was 
well-nigh maddened^ and the landlord resolved 
that the damage caused by '^ milady^' should 
figure largely on the morrow in the bill of 
" milord/' 

Sir Sloper quaffed thirstily his brandy-and- 
seltzer^ and thought over the whole affair with 
utter exasperation^ and while the aspect of Flora, 
as she lay helpless and pale as a lily on her bed, 
inflamed his ardour anew^ the last words she had 
spoken completely bewildered him. 

" They think her partially mad here/' he 
muttered, "and now, by Jove, she would seem 
to be so in earnest! Viscountess of — of what 
did she say? Glendonwyn — there is no such 
title, except in her own imagination. I hope 
terror has not turned the little gir?s brain. 
However, the ice is fairly broken now; and this 
fit may be all a ruse — women are cunning enough 
for anything. She has not seen the last of me 
to-night ; and if she is mad or acts as if she were 
so, who will believe any accusation she may 
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toake against md or anyone else? Well^ Gudule^ 
Iiow is she 7^' lie asked as tkat young lady 
appeared with a coquettish smile in her face^ 
and a tiny shawl spread over her plump white 
shoulders^ as he took her chin between his fore- 
finger and thumb, and looked at her approvingly, 
yet with a cigarette — ^which Gudule might have 
dispensed with — between his teeth. ''How is 
madame 7 '' 

''Composed, monsieur, and going to sleep, I 
hope." 

"Thanks. If any more alarms occur, don't 
attend, I shall soothe her myself, so good-night, 
Gudule.^' 

" Good-morning rather, monsieur — it is now 
one o'clock.'* 

She tripped away. Slyfield drained the last 
of his stifE brandy-and-seltzer, and gave full 
swing to his evil thoughts, in which much of 
anger and indignation became infused, for he 
actually began to feel himself wronged and 
insulted — indeed, involved "in a vulgar row." 

"A viscountess!" he muttered with a laugh. 



€t 



Fancy a fellow rejoicing in the name of Joe 
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Stnbbs advertising for a viscountess^ yet calling 
her only Flora Balfem^ as the initials in Us 
advertisement seemed to indicate I '^ 

Though by patent a baronet of the United 
Kingdom^ Sir Sloper was a ru£BAn as well as 
a snob^ with all his wealth. His father^ the 
mayor of Muddle-cum-Puddlington^ had, like many 
others^ obtained his title for inaugurating a statue 
of ''Albert the Good/' 

Knowing, dissipated, and vulgarly extravagant, 
he had plunged into horse-racing, chicken-hazard^ 
acquaintance with coryphees^ and all other manner 
of vortices, by means of which to spend the 
thriftily-won thousands of his predecessor, old 
Solomon Slyfield. Yet he was a great man in 
his own locality, a grand juryman, a magistrate, 
and a J.P., and of vast consequence when either 
of the members for Muddle-cum-Puddlington were 
elected; as an English borough it had two, of 
course, though in Scotland or Ireland, a dozen 
of such plaices would have been clubbed for one. 
He could make a capital betting-book, and a 
good score at cards or billiards, as witness his 
ion, won from Sir Bangham; and was he to 
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be baffled and "done^' thus by a mere obit of a 
friendless girl? . . 

" Pshaw ! ^' and he viciously twitched his mous- 
tache^ which he was wont to coax and cultivate like 
the most rare of all exotics^ while his forehead 
became flushed^ his dilated eyes watery and cruel^ 
with his under-lip pendulous and protruding. 
"Fll put a twisted snaffle in her mouth!" he 
muttered. 

The house was sunk in sleep and silence. He 
heard the great clock in the Grande Place strike 
the hour of two in the morning, after which he 
seemed to hear no sound but the beating of his own 
evil heart as he took a candle^ and treading softly 
with slippered feet, ascended once more to the 
apartments of Flora. 

The staircase looked gaunt and full of shadowy 
uncertainties^ yet he was not a man to be deterred 
by any fantastic ideas from his purpose. Of Flora 
he only thought : 



She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won. 

Of " Titus Andronicus *' he had never heard ; but 
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the spirit conveyed by the lines was folly in Iiis 
mind at that time. 

Poor little helpless Flora! 

Step by step as he ascended^ thoughts coursed 
through his mind rapidly. It was folly, weakness 
to pause now. She knew his object^ and that he 
loved her^ or imagined he did; he must end her 
scruples^ if she had any^ and close for ever the 
web of deceit he had woven round her. He 
would compel her to be silent^ and he would no 
longer act like a love-sick, frightened boy, absorbed 
in a passion for one who coyly prized in secret 
the addresses she outwardly repelled. He had 
met few friendless girls in London whose sense 
of propriety was proof against money and the in- 
fluence of the naughty little boy with the bow and 
wings. 

He had drunk again and again to deaden the 
stings of the little conscience and the whispers of 
the still less honour that a life of dissipation had 
left him, to incite his passions and make him 
reckless of the future. 

Systematic and practical in his villainy, he 
had no fear of obstruction, as he had already 
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bribed Gudole to abstract tbe slip-bolt of Flora's 
door. 

He was rather surprised to find tbe latter 
standing open^ and tbe light of a night-lamp or 
taper on the dressing-table streaming through it 
into a long dark comdor. Advancing softly with 
slippered feet he entered, closed the door gently, 
and breathing hard in spite of himself, his hands 
trembling, his eyes full of fire, he looked around 
him. 

The girl was nowhere to be seen! She was 
gone — but gone whither? The outline of her 
figure remained on the coverlet of the bed where 
he had laid her in her faint — the outline and 
nothing more. 

Where was she, and with whom? 

A very brief inspection suflBiced to assure him 
that the intended victim had escaped him, and with 
all his hardihood he dared not propose a search and 
rouse the house again ; thus he stole away to his 
own room like a baffled hound. 

A few hours subsequently proved that she was 
missing from the hotel, and could nowhere be 
found. 
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The canal lay under the windows of the room 
she had occnpiedj coald she^ in the excess 
of her dismay, have sought refuge in its gloomy 
depths ? 

'^ If bo/' thought the relentless Sir Sloper, " De 
Blackqueem has the best of our httle bargain on 
board his infernal yacht. I have lost my I U, 
and after being so beastly deep at the last Spring 
Meeting too ! " 

And he muttered a heavy malediction as he cut 
his chin while shaving that morning, and required a 
stifE pick-me-up ere he concluded that laborious 
operation. The disappearance of Flora was to him 
inexplicable, as she could only have quitted the 
Oygne Blanc by the door, the keys of which 
were in possession of the portier, a grim old 
Belgian ex-soldier; or could she actually have 
made her exit from the window, and sought the 
canal beneath? 

He looked dreamily and half-tipsily still upon 
the beauty of the morning and the view without ; 
the long vista of the canal, bordered on one side 
by a green grassy bank and row of tall poplars, 
every leaf and twig of which were reflected in 
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its clear pellucid depth; but the charm of the 
scene^ the brilliance of the hour^ and the balm of 
the air wafted through his open casement^ were 
lost upon Sir Sloper Slyfield. Like Colonel 
Bagot^ the guardian of my Lady Lea^ ''the 
verdure that gave him most pleasure, next to 
that of the racecourse, was the green cloth of 
the billiard-table. The voice of the marker 
calling, " Red plays on yellow/' was more musical 
to him than the carol of all the thrushes that 
ever piped. He stood there in the sunlight like 
a night-lamp that had been left unextinguished,, 
murky and red, in the eye of the golden and 
scented morning. 

'' And now to get out of this cursed hole ! '^ he 
muttered, as he was alone now, and always found 
his own society a considerable affliction; ''but 
how will I stand the chaff of De Blackqueern, when 
he hears how nicely I have been outwitted and 
done ? '' 



CHAPTEE XIV. 



A GLANCE HOMEWARD. 



Meanwhile what was doing at home ? 

Tlie sudden and nnacconntable disappearance 
of Flora from Woodbury Villa, together with 
alarming rumours that she might have been 
drowned, really grieved (but from selfish reasons), 
mortified, and utterly disconcerted Aunt Dubbin 
and Cousin Sarah. 

Business letters of various kinds came by 
nearly every post for '^Lady Glendonwyn," but 
where was she to whom they were addressed ? 
None knew Flora under that name, and worthy 
Joe Stubbs inserted the advertisement, with her 
initials only, and a description of her dress and 
person, over which the honest fellow sighed 
heavily, and exclaimed "Dash it!" as he wiped 
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away a tear and poked his ''Gamp" into the carpet, 
all greatly to the disgnst and anger of Sarah, who 
had begnn secretly to marvel whether, in the case 
of Flora never being heard of again, she might 
have the reversion of the Scotch peerage I 

The police authorities and the coastguard were 
commnnicated with, and the coast was searched 
from Bedlop to Start Point in vain. 

The days ran on till nearly two weeks had 
elapsed without aught being heard of the missing 
one, and now her Scotch agents in Edinburgh 
announced their intention of communicatiDg with 
Scotland Yard and pressing their inquiries upon the 
spot. 

Never was Mrs. Birdseye-Dubbin in such a 
flutter of spirits, and apprehension, she knew not 
of what ! 

The Earl of Ashbourne, or his solicitor for him 
— old Solomon SUnker of Gray^s Inn — ^had also 
been in communication with Scotland Yard con- 
cerning the countess's jewels, the robbery of which 
proved there a nine-days' wonder; and while 
detectives and other o£B[cials were muddling what 
brains they had on the matter, the famous family 
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diamonds were seen no more as sacH, bat had most 
probably found their way into certain shops near 
the Stadhaus of Amsterdam. 

In dae time Sir Arnold Garburton came ta 
console her ladyship of course. It was necessary 
to have an affectionate friend to confide in^ when 
a loss so mortifying had occurred. 

The earl did think there was considerable 
empressement in the manner in which his friend 
begged Lenora's acceptance of a case wherein 
reposed^ in blue velvet sockets^ a pair of ear-rings, 
a necklet, and locket, set with brilliants as pure 
as the establishment of Messrs. Goldy and 

» 

Silverton could furnish; and yet Garburton 
studiously endeavoured to conceal any emotion, 
though Lenora^s eyes sparkled with pleasure^ 
more at the giver than the gift. 

^'I shall value them all the more that the 
jewels I once wore are utterly beyond recall now,^* 
said she in a low voice. 

" Jewels ! You require none to enhance beauty 
such as yours I '' 

Lenora smiled, but she would have wished 
the said jewels back, nevertheless. 
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However, even the power of tliis loss, and the 
condolence and suggestions of her friends, were 
something to prize. 

Save that she dreaded his sullen anger or 
greedy jealousy, Lenora, having failed to realise 
in the earl the husband of her imagination, cared 
little what he thought. 

"Tide what may,^^ said Sir Arnold, one day 
when Lenora warned him to be wary, "I must 
not quarrel with Ashbourne, nor, at any risk, let 
him do so with me.^' 

" Quarrel ! heavens, no, I should hope not ; it 
will always look better before the world that you 
and he are best of friends/^ 

"Yes, I agree with the maxim of George IV. 
on having what Byron calls ^ an honest friendship 
for a married lady,' '' replied Carburton, laughing 
quietly at his own conceit. 

" He is delightful, he is such fun ! '^ thought 
Lenora, as, unseen by her husband, she tried on 
Sir Arnold's sparkling gifts at her mirror, before 
retiring for the night. 

And, when she fell asleep by the earl's side, 
she dreamt more than once of Sir Arnold — ^his 

VOL. III. o 
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handsome dark eyes^ his gay insouciance^ and his 
half-playfal and wholly gallant speeches^ uttered 
when none were near. 

And how was it all this while with Alan 
Etherton ? 

Stunned severely from the blow from the life- 
preserver^ and fiung heavily out from the carriage 
door, which Welsher opened with his private key, 
Alan lay in the cutting through which the railway 
ran as one dead, and with the evening darkening 
around him, till found by some rustic workers 
in an adjacent field, who, filled with dismay at 
his pale and gory aspect, soon gave an alarm, 
and he was conveyed to a neighbouring cottage, 
from whence, in a state of semi-insensibility from 
weakness and prostration incident to the loss of 
blood he had sustained, he was carried on a 
stretcher to the County Hospital, where for days 
he hovered between life and death. 

In addition to the wound at the back of his 
head, he had suffered some dreadful injuries in 
the face from the force with which he had been 
fiung on to the iron rails from the swift rushing 
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train ; and though he knew it not then^ the 
doctors averred that, even if he survived, he 
would be too probably disfigured for life! 

Poor Alan was fated to remember long with 
horror and repugnance his experience of that 
hospital, with its bare - walled wards, covered 
with whitewash, its great staring curtainless 
windows and bare floors, its perpetual odour of 
soups, sickness, and poultices, its unsympathetic 
paid nurses, male and female; the '^sprigs of 
anatomy,'^ who hovered about the place and ex- 
perimented on the patients, and perhaps would 
have vivisected theti had they been permitted; 
the double rows of iron bedsteads, covered with 
cheap, ragged, uniform-pattern blankets, where 
ever and anon some wretched creature lay dying, or 
from which he was borne away dead in a sheet, 
to the mortuary, or, it might be, to the dissecting- 
room! 

He could not but recall the days of his being 
nursed in the cottage at Sleepy Hollow, the soft 
tenderness of Flora, and the motherly care of 
old Elsie Halliday ; but he was fortunate in finding 
among his medical attendants Dr. Peter Pelviss, 

2 
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the old ^sculapias of the village of Botherdale, 
who had obtained more permanent and lucratiye 
employment at the hospital to which he had been 
conveyed, and who was unwearying in his care of 
him. 

Thither there came in time another old friend 
— the worthy little curate — " the mild curate/^ as 
Garcia Addison was wont in mockery to term 
him : Mr. Maxknus Oriel^ in his long black coat,. 
Boman collarino^ and broad-brimmed hat with 
its orthodox Anglican rosette; and for hours the 
good creature would sit by Alan^s bed, as he pro- 
gressed slowly towards recovery (for Alan, as he 
said of himself, ^' seemed one of those fellows who 
are hard to kilP^)^ and always talked cheerfully 
and hopefully about what must be in store for 
him in the years to come if he could but forget 
the past. 

" I have no interest in the past/^ Alan would 
say wearily ; " nor have I hope in the future.^' 

^' Do not talk in this fashion, Alan," the curate 
replied, laying a hand kindly on his forehead; 
'^1 have no wish to be intrusive in your affairs, 
my poor Btherton — but ** 
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"You befriended me once/^ 

" And brought you thereby to this pass." 

'' How/' 

" Can you ask me ? But for your connection 
with those jewels — those wretched baubles^ you 
had not been here to-day." 

"True, Mr. Oriel," Alan sighed bitterly. 

"What can I do for you now?" 

"Nothing, thanks." 

^' Something must be done when you leave your 
bed," persisted the curate kindly. 

"Then, say the burial-service over me." 

" Tush, tush, Alan Etherton, that is not a way 
to speak. While there is life there is hope, and 
you are too young to lose heart, and too religious, 
I trust, not to put your trust in God. ' Hope to 
the end,' says the Scripture, and as for your 
future-^—" 

" Well, that I must leave in the hands of fortune 
— or Heaven rather." 

"A good spirit, Alan, and must meet with its 
reward here and hereafter," said Mr. Oriel a little 
more cheerfully. " But youVe no plans — no ideas 
whatever ? " 
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" None/' 

"None!'' 

" As yet, certainly. What need of plans, when I 
can barely lift my head, and am fed like an infant/^ 

Then the little curate would say that he would 
think over the matter, put on his considering cap,, 
put his brains in steep, and so forth, and depart 
in a spirit of hope for the future, that Alan was far 
from sharing in. 

The latter had been questioned — when he had 
recovered a little — ^by detectives and railway- 
officials, by Mr. Solomon Slinker, the earFs soli- 
citor, by Messrs. Goldy and Silverton, and by 
many others, concerning the abstraction of the 
fatal jewels and the cruel outrage to which he had 
been subjected. 

He had been compelled to describe Messrs » 
Sleath and Welsher till they became, as it were^ 
photographed hideously on his very brain ; but his 
feverish worry reached a culminating point when, 
in the first days of his convalescence, and when 
seated in the garden of the hospital in a sunny 
corner, amid flowers and fragprance, a poor wasted 
and battered creature, with his face and head still 
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swathed in dressings and bandages^ he was 
informed that the Earl and Countess of AshbournOj 
when passing that way, had come to hear his 
personal narrative of the affair, as if it had not 
been ventilated over and over again in every penny 
daily in the British Isles. 

Mr. Maximas Oriel, by nature reticent, and 
generally apt to keep his own counsel in all 
matters, though he had heard from the vicar of the 
countess and earl's intended visit to the patient, had 
never said who that patient was. If the name of 
the latter had transpired, it was deemed too small a 
matter to be committed to noble memories; thus, 
when the Ashbournes advanced to the place where 
Alan sat, cushioned on a rustic seat, bandaged as 
we said, with his hollow eyes barely visible, and his 
wasted hands and lean wrists projecting from the 
loose sleeves of a coarse kind of blue flannel dress, 
ing-gown, the countess as little thought it was her 
former lover she was about to see, as the earl could 
think it was the bete noir, concerning whom the 
overheard jibes of Sir Bangham de Blackqueem, Sir 
Sloper and Wilderspin had driven him to jealous 
frenzy and eccentricity. 
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Alan struggled to rise and bow^ as a nurse 
announced his visitors^ but failed^ and lie could 
only look at them helplessly^ while breathing hard 
and clutching the arms of his seat. 

Leiuora was looking radiantly beautiful^ and 
her eyes were as bright as the diamond drops — 
Carburton's recent gift — that glittered in her 
snow-white ears. She wore a most piquant hat 
and jacket, and her costume was perfect even to the 
tips of her soft kid gloves. 

If her eyes were bright, they expressed — ^while 
instinctively she clung to the arm of her husband — 
only horror, dismay, and even a disgust of the 
piteous object she saw, that could not but be 
keenly mortifying to the object in question. 

" Excuse us, sir, for this intrusion,'' said the 
earl kindly and with a well-bred old-fashioned 
bow, yet speaking in his usual grave and lofty 
manner, " I trust that we find you in a fair way of 
recovery ? " 

" But slowly, my lord," replied Alan in a low 
voice. 

" As it was in the service, I may say, of the 
countess you have suffered so terribly, if there is 
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any comfort, want, or wish that we can afford you, 
please to command us/' 

*' Excuse me, my lord, I was in the service of 
Messrs. Qoldy and Silverton and doing their work. 
I thank you, and wish for nothing but peace, rest, 
to be let alone to live or to die as God wills, and to 
hear of what has befallen me no more ! '^ 

Alan said this with a sharpness of tone, that 
while it jarred on the ear of the earl, struck a 
chord in the heart of the countess that added to 
her emotion of dismay; she trembled and turned 
pale. 

"Then I must again crave your excuse,^' 
replied the earl, bowing, " but there are one or two 
points on which I wish a little information from 
yourself.^' 

" Command me,'' said Alan wearily. 

The '' one or two points " were merely among 
the many that Alan had explained a score of times 
before, all of which had been printed over and 
over again ; but they involved a dreary repetition 
of the story of that fierce struggle in which he was 
so treacherously overmastered and flung out to 
perish, as it might have been, upon the line of rails. 
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As He continued to speak, his voice. Ids eyes, 
his whole identity came home with terrible force 
to the heart of Lenora, who drew down her veil 
and adroitly pinned it tightly behind her head — 
an action not unnoticed by Alan, who now saw 
that she had discovered him. If aught were 
wanted to complete the conviction, she noticed 
on the little finger of his left hand a ring with 
which her eye was familiar, with which she had 
toyed many a time, and playfully transferred to 
her own hand. 

Long ere his story — ^briefly though it was told — 
ended, the earl saw how weary and faint he was 
and said : 

" Lenora, we must retire, but ere we go, have 
you no words to say of thanks to, or condolence 
with, this unfortunate young man whom your jewels 
have cost so dear ? '' 

^' Oh yes,^' said she nervously, and yet with 
much of haste and even flippancy in her tone, 
'' thanks so much — ^and I must be allowed to 
deplore that he has been so terribly disfigured, as 
those blows and bruises must make him for life, I 
am indeed sorry, so sorry But let us gfo— let 
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us go ! ^^ she whispered almost impetaously to the 
earl^ and^ as the latter shook Alan^s hand kindly^ 
dhe swept away to where the carriage awaited 
her, and so ended an interview that served greatly 
to retard the recovery of Alan. 

^'Por her I lost Flora T' he muttered, as the 
last vestige of her long skirt disappeared amid the 
shrubbery. 

The earl was not ungrateful or without pity; 
and for several weeks after this, fruit, flowers^ 
and wine were sent regularly for Alan, who 
studiously declined all, and bestowed them on 
other patients. 

There came a time when these gifts and atten- 
tions suddenly ceased, and Alan almost laughed 
at the idea that the earl had too probably then 
learnt his surname and identity. 



CHAPTER XV. 



AT THE POETB ST. CKOIX. 



When Flora recovered from her faint, she found 
herself stretched on her bed^ her dress partly 
undone and her face and hands bathed with eau- 
de-cologne by Gudule, the chambriere, to whom 
she now clung convulsively for protection. 

" Don't leave me, Oudule — don^t leave me/' she 
asked imploringly. 

"I must, madame; the hour is late, and you 
are better now. A little sleep, madame '' 

"I am no madame!'' said Flora impetuously, 
yet sobbing heavily the while. 

Gudule, not wont to be particular to a shade 
in her ideas of propriety, smiled covertly, and 
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thought it extremely probable that Flora was 
indeed no madame. 

" I must now leave you, and have the honour 
to wish you a good-night. I am so weary that 
money even won^t tempt me to stay/' 

" Money — I have none/' replied Flora to this 
very palpable hint. 

" The less reason for all this disturbance," said 
the girl saucily. "Mafai! if milord made love 
to me, I shouldn't cry out and wake the whole 
house ! '' 

And Gudule withdrew, closing the door sharply 
behind her, as if she had no patience with such 
folly. 

After a little time, passed in tears and intense 
agitation. Flora rose to secure her door, resolved 
on flight next day at all hazards, as she could not 
be in greater peril anywhere than when in the 
power of her tormentor, Slyfield; but a deadlier 
chill came over her when she found that the bolt 
had been removed. 

There was something systematic in this, and 
after standing for a full minute like a pale statue, 
she took her measures at once, convinced that to 
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remain was to put Herself in the power of a man 
who had neither pity nor common humanity. 

Accustomed from childhood amid her father's 
household in the Merse to put her trust in 
Heaven, she offered up her prayer for guidance 
and protection on bended knees, with her hands 
and eyes raised upwards. 

She completed her dress for the street, bathed 
her aching temples, and opening the door of her 
now more than ever detested room, she stood for 
a moment listening cautiously. 

In the auberge all was still as a churchyard, 
and quickly and noiselessly as a shadow, guided 
by a lamp that burned in the vestibule below, she 
glided down the great oak staircase, and reached 
the spacious entrance-hall, which she knew to be 
lined on both sides by several large stucco statues 
and great shrubs in painted tubs, some of which 
were placed within recessed alcoves. 

Behind one of these she concealed herself, 
crouching like a hunted hare to await the opening 
of the street-door, after which her way would 
be, to some extent, clear before her. 

Keenly awake, with a heart that beat wildly 
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and painfully^ she almost feared to breathe^ and 
lier pnlses stood still when^ after a time^ she 
heard a step and saw a light gleaming on the 
staircase^ as Sir Sloper passed upward^ as we 
have related^ candle in hand. 

Anon, she saw him descend^ looking ghastly 
pale, unsteady in gait, and muttering imprecations, 
to seek the solitude of his own room, and Flora 
thanked Heayen feryently for the foresight and 
courage accorded her. 

Slowly, slowly passed the anxious hours of that 
morning. Flora heard the clocks strike within 
the house and without, and every quarter of an 
hour she also heard the sweet chimes in the great 
belfry of Les Halles ring out in the sky, as it 
^ere — the grandest in Europe, as the machinery 
consists of an enormous brass cylinder, acting 
like the barrel of an organ, setting in motion 
the keys of the gigantic instrument. 

At last sounds began to increase, in the ill- 
paved, or roughly-causewayed streets; enormous 
Flemish wains, of a style unchanged in fashion 
since the days of Charles Y., began to rumble past. 
Anon came the tinkling of a hand-bell as the 
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priest went past with the sacrament for the sick 
or the dying. The rattle of infantry drams was 
heard in the adjacent caserne; the clatter of 
sabots was also heard^ as men proceeded to their 
work^ boys to school^ and at last all Brages seemed 
waking to life. 

Flora held her breathy when^ as she expected, 
the burly and bearded portier of the aaberge came 
at last to unbar and throw open the wide front 
door^ through which she could see the bright 
sunshine falling aslant in flakes across the long 
and picturesque vista of the street. 

TTp and down the thoroughfare he looked 
leisurely for a few seconds^ and then proceeded 
to remove the shutters from the windows of the 
caf6, or coffee-room, the moment chosen by Flora 
to dart into the street, along which she fled with 
all the speed she could exert, heedless that many 
looked after her with astonishment, and of which 
way she turned, till she found herself on what 
seemed an enormous canal bank, but was in reality 

a part of the earthen fortifications. 

Near her a huge windmill was revolving with a 
creaking, grumbling, grating sound, on the pure 
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breeze of the morning; and before her, beyond 
the open arch of a vast embattled gate — the Porte 
St. Croix — spread the flat open country for miles 
upon miles. 

Excitement had hitherto sustained her, but 
now tears and weakness overwhelmed her, as she 
reflected that she was alone in a foreign country, 
ignorant of whose hands she might fall into next ; 
penniless and unacquainted with the language. 

No one was near her ; the vast extent of canal 
and rampart lay on both sides for more than a 
mile. Behind her was the closely-packed little 
city, with all its clustered spires starting sharply 
up amid the yellow morning haze exhaled by the 
sun, and ever and anon the carillons rang sweetly 
out from the stupendous belfry of Les Halles. 

"What will become of me? What am I to 
do — ^what am I to do?'' wailed the girl as she 
covered her face with her hands, and, choking with 
emotion, burst into a paroxysm of prayer. 

She was thus ignorant that she had a spectator 
of all this — a good-looking young fellow in a tweed 
travelling suit, who, with a binocular-glass slung 
over his shoulder, closely-shorn dark hair, a smart 

VOL. III. p 
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soldierlike mouataclie and cloaelj-sliayen cliin, 
had been eyeing her with some interest from a 
recess between the doable round towers of the 
Porte St. Croiz^ while leisurely manipulating and 
lighting a refractory cigar. 

Perceiving the great distress of the girl^ and 
recognising her ladylike bearings he took it from 
his mouthy and approaching her hat in hand, said 
in English : 

''Pardon my intrusion^ but, by an exclamation 
I overheard, I find you are a countrywoman of 
mine^ and if I can be of any service^ pray command 
me. 

Flora looked at him with fear and mistrust — 
she had both of everybody just then — ^but his 
eyes^ clear dark hazel ones^ were earnest^ honest, 
and truthful in expression. His bearing was un- 
exceptionable, his face so handsome, and the 
modulation of his voice so taking, that she 
coloured deeply and said: 

"I know not what to say, sir, to you, a 
stranger; but I am in great distress.*' 

''Had I not perceived it, I should not have 
presumed to address you,*' he resumed, while the 
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plainness and peculiarity of Flora's costnme^ the 
disordered state of her fine hair, and her pallid 
nnslept aspect of face, together with the undoubted 
delicacy and purity of her beauty, alike interested 
and puzzled him. ''You have probably lost your 
way/' he added. ''I know this queer old place 
very well, and can guide or direct you to your 
friends.'* 

" Friends ! " exclaimed Flora with a voice of 
singular pathos and another burst of tears; ''I 
have none — none in the world ! " 

''Poor girl! This is both sad and strange,'^ 
said the young Englishman, tossing into the canal 
his cigar, as if it had become distasteful to him. 
"How long have you been in Bruges?" 

/'A day or two; yet the time seems a year 
to me." 

"Pardon me, but where have you come from 
last — this morning, I mean?" 

"An hotel." 

" Which hotel ? " 

"I know not," replied Flora, who truly had 
never precisely caught the name of " P Auberge du 

Cygne Blanc." 

p 2 
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''You don't know?'* 
"No, sir/' 

" Strange ! How can you return — ^how discover 
it?*' 

''I donH want to return — I don't want to dia- 
coyer it^'' replied Flora with passionate earnestness. 
''I was thrown by a terrible accident into the 
hands of one who decoyed me there, and I want 
to get back to England. Oh, sir, tell me when 
does the steamer sail. Perhaps the captain will 
take me for nothing?" 

*' Sail ! " said the other, who began to weave 
out of Flora's words a story very different in tenor 
from what hers really was; ''do you mean from 
Ostend?" he asked coldly. 

'' No — oh no ! How could I reach Ostend ? " 

" Sail from where, then ? " 
From this place." 
From Bruges ? " he asked in astonishment. 



cc 

" Yes ; by that canal, perhaps." 

''That canal goes — ^goes to Ghent; and there 



are canals galore here — six, I believe; but no 
steamers leave this for any place." 

"He has deceived me in that J" muttered 
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Flora, remembering what Sir Sloper had told 
her. 

'' He ? " thought the other, with a qaaint smile. 
" Of course there has been some fellow in the 
case ; but I must look after the girl, she's English^ 
for all that.'' 

" What do you mean^ young lady ? " he asked 
aloud. 

"I have been cruelly deceived, sir; and oh, if 
— if I could only get to England, to any part of 
England, I should feel safe." 

*' And to England you shall go, my dear girl," 
he replied, thinking that, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, he was warranted in adopting 
a little soldierlike famiUarity. 

'' But you are a stranger," she urged. 

" I don't, as such, ask you to trust me ; but my 
wife, she will probably look after you, as she is 
the kindest little soul in the world, and to her 
you can confide your ' sorrow, or your story, so 
much of it as you choose to tell," he added under 
his moustache. 

" Ton are married, then ? " said Flora, a little 
reassured. 
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*' I have the good luck to be ; and my wife now 
awaits me for breakfast at the Hdtel de Flandres. 
Will you accompany me there f '' 

His manner seemed frank, honest, and manly; 
And Flora, who was utterly ignorant of the doubts 
or suspicions her story might have suggested, 
Agreed to go with him to the hotel he seemed to 
name so openly and freely. If she could not trust 
aji Englishman, then, she thought — ^forgetting that 
Slyfield was one — in whom, ignorant of the 
language, was she to confide? 

So Flora, thinking trustfully that there was 
some goodness and generosity left in the world 
yet, accompanied her suddenly-found friend past 
the Schottenen Strasse, and church of St. Giles 
in the Quartier Ecossais, along the Bue dea 
Augustines and across an ancient bridge, to the 
street in which he said the Hdtel de Flandres 
stood, and which he said he was to leave that 
night for Dover vid Ostend. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



DISnOUBSD. 



Lying helpless in the hospital^ Alan never saw the 
public prints, consequently he knew nothing of 
advertisements and paragraphs concerning the 
missing Flora BalTem; and consequently was in 
total ignorance of her fortunes and misadyentures 
in any way. 

Mr. Maximus Oriel had begged the vicar, 
Dr. Lancelot Addison, to visit Alan, and '' cheer 
him a bit/' as the only son of an old and valued 
parishioner, the lady of the Grange; but the 
doctor did not see his way thereto, and declined, 
lest it perhaps might be distasteful to " Dorcas 
dear/' as it was certain to be to the earl his 
son-in-law. 
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'^The earl has already seen him, sir/' urged 
Mr. Oriel. 

'^ True ; but without having the least suspicion 
of his identity. Besides, for my own excuse, I 
have, Mr. Oriel, the Addison family ailing at 
present.^' 

Mr. Oriel, who thought the vicar never looked 
more robust, timidly inquired what that ailment 
was. 

" Shortness of breath. You ought to know, 
my dear sir, that the last illness of the great 
Joseph was preceded by that — ^aggravated by 
dropsy, to be sure, ere the fatal end came, when, 
as Tickell tells us : 

** He taught us how to live ; and, oh ! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die." 

We trust it will not lessen the interest of our 
lady readers in Alan when we state that, as he 
grew convalescent, and the bandages were re- 
moved from his head and face, that the disfigure- 
ment of the latter was painfully apparent. 
Though healed, a great wound traversed the left 
side of it from the eyebrow to the chin; and in 
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the healing process the muscles had become 
contracted, giving a totally different expression 
to his once handsome month, and a curious glare 
to his left eye. 

Dr. Pelviss assured him that time would 
ameliorate all that; but Alan, when he looked 
into a mirror, scarcely knew himself. Though 
never vain of his former certainly handsome 
features, he sighed now till he thought : 

'' Well, well ; who cares what I am like ! " 

In that hospital there was no '^ coddling,'^ and 
even the use of his pipe, his cherished briar-root, 
his great consolation in general, was denied him, 
" as being agin' the rools and reggulations,'' so 
said his inexorable nurse. 

At times it cost him an effort to connect his 
former life with the terribly monotonous and 
hopeless present one— to recall his former self, 
the Alan Etherton of that pleasant old home, the 
Grange, which, though a small property, made 
him a species of county gentleman, who, though 
not rich, could ride with the county pack; who 
had been twice the loyer of Lenora, and who had 
dreamed that happy dream at Elsie's cottage, and 
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liad tried to solye the desperate problem: ''Can 
a man love two women at oncef yet failed to 
do 80 miserably. 

Time — ^he had cared little for it once, when at 
the Grange — was now an enemy, and a relentless 
ona 

Each morning he awoke and shiyered as he 
thought of the many hours of the long dull day 
that were inexorably to pass ere again he had i^ 
sleep, that was not always oblivion, as he had 
his nightmares — sliding over precipices, being 
drowned in the Trent, or engaged in that deadly 
struggle for life in the railway-carriage. 

Again, as in the instance of Mr. Oriel, Alan was 
kindly questioned by his old friend Dr. Pelviss aa 
to his ''plans for the future.'^ 

''Hans have I none.^' 

" Do not despond,^' urged the doctor. 

"I am too low even for that, I believe/* 

In his "Lives of the Poets," Dr. Johnson 
affirms that no man ever consciously does any- 
thing for the last time without feeling some 
pang of sorrow; but we may be assured that 
when Alan Etherton quitted his ward in the 
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hospital and turned his back upon it for ever^ he 
was unconscious of this emotion, and went again 
forth into the world with nothing in his pocket 
but a few shillings, the half of the return ticket he 
was to have used at Grantham, and a note from 
Messrs. Goldy and Silverton to the effect that, 
in consequence of his protracted illness, and — they 
were sorry to add — disfigured state, his place in 
their establishment had been filled up by another. 

He was fully prepared for the latter information, 
so it proved no shock to him. 

In a cheap lodging, situated in an obscure part 
of Lincoln, he began to consider what he should 
do to find himself those absolute necessities — ^food 
and raiment. 

''My parentage is above my fortune; I am a 
gentleman, as Cesario said to the Countess Oliva,'' 
he thought, '' but that fact will not feed me ! '^ 

All pride had departed from him, he thought 
now, and he felt willing to do aught that was 
honest. Through Mr. Oriel or Dr. Pelviss, he 
might have obtained a situation as a land steward ; 
but, as a proof that pride had not departed, he 
reflected that he would be viewed only as a species 
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of apper servant little better than the bntler, and 
merely on the borders of that society in which he 
could no longer mix as an equal; and we may 
add that it was some time before he could listen 
with philosophy and equanimity to the passing- 
remarks that were made about his sorely-scarred 
visage. 

Bunning his eyes over the advertisement-sheet 
of The TimeSy one caught his attention : 

*^ Wanted^ a head-groom^ to manage a stable 
containing four horses. None need apply with- 
out a sufficient testimonial as to character and 
qualifications/' 

" Groom ! Why should I not apply for this ? " 
thought he; ''as I have neither money nor time 
to wait for anything better.'' As a groom his 
place in the world would be defined enough; he 
would be beyond surmise or speculation; he 
always loved horses and thoroughly knew the 
management of them; and they should be his 
friends^ if he preferred them to bipeds, as he 
would be sure to do. 
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But who was to recommend him? 

A little reflection got over this difficulty. He 
got his landlord to write the application in the 
name of "John Brown/^ whom in a holograph 
letter of his own, written as Mr. Alan Etherton^ 
late of the Grange near Botherdale^ he warmly 
recommended as a skilful and efficient groom ; 
and, for the first time in many months, a little 
smile rippled over his face as he dropped the 
missive into the nearest pillar-box. 

Humble though the situation, he was certainly 
fitted for it, and now with nearly his last shilling 
in his pocket, he anxiously awaited an answer to 
his application. 

Among the thousand others that would be sent 
in, however, he stood but a meagre chance, and 
he thought with Julia Kavanagh, how " every 
human existence is a romance, if not in action 
at least in feeling, a romance that often has but 
one reader.*' 

In due time Alan received an answer. It was 
from Sir Bangham de Blackqueem, and was dated 
from his club in Piccadilly. 

Sir Bangham stated that he perfectly 
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remembered haying met Mr. Etherton at Ash- 
bourne Court (which was the case^ during the 
earl's eccentric absence)^ and would be most 
happy to avail himself of the services of ''John 
Brown, whom he recommended,'' and who^ if 
satisfied with the remuneration, might appear at 
the stables forthwith. 

At first Alan, fearing discovery, was inclined 
to ignore the ofEer; but remembering how 
complete was now his facial disguise, he prepared 
at once to return to London. 

Money was necessary. He drew the signet-ring 
from his finger, but replaced it, for it had been 
his mother's gift to his father ; so he parted with 
his watch instead, and that night took the train 
from Lincoln, when ''Big Tom'' was booming 
out the hour of nine. 

Alan little foresaw the bitter complications 
this new and strange arrangement was to give 
rise to. 



CHAPTER XVIL 



PICCADILLY-BY-THB-SIEA. 



Few who go to Brighton, we sappose, ever 
trouble their heads about the potentates known 
as Brute and King Lud, whether Julius GsBsar 
landed there, or Druid altars smoked on the so- 
called " hills '* above it. Folks go there to enjoj 
themselves, and to take Piocadillj-super-Mare as 
they find it; and October, that month so chill 
and gloomj elsewhere, has been ever the month 
for Brighton, since the bloated Prince Begent 
occupied the Pavilion. 

In that month, the season of this queen of the 
south coast watering-places begins, and a few 
days work marvels in the aspect of the hitherto 
almost deserted expanse of the long Marine Parade, 
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hj crowding it with liandsome equipages^ groups 
of fair eqaestrians^ and throngs of fashionable 
promenaders and old habitues. But Brighton is 
fast growing far beyond itself. 

On the Hove side^ it seems impossible to 
foretell where the *' Brighthelmstun *' of the 
Domesday Book will end. The Stamford estate 
is coyered with stately houses, intersected by 
spacious streets, and past the Queen^s Gardens 
and the Prince's Club, the noble drive extends 
through a length of chalky road right into 
Preston. 

The West End of Brighton is indeed Belgravia 
by the sea-shore. 

Every one knows that nearly central edifice of 
vast height and breadth, covered from base to 
summit by a fretwork of balcony railings, elabo- 
rately foliated and picked out with gay gilding — 
the Grand Hotel — near which a gilded dolphin on 
a tall mast indicates how the wind blows. 

If the dolphin's snout be turned seaward, a 
boisterous sou'-wester may be expected to roll the 
waves in thunder on the beach, and shake the 
piles of the great pier to their base, and clear the 
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whole sea-frontage of its thousands of pro- 
menaders ; but on the evening in October to 
which we have to refer, the dolphin's snout was 
turned towards the Orand Hotel and his tail 
towards the sea, which was calm as a mill-pond, 
of the deepest blue, and studded by innumerable 
pleasure-boats; the parade was crowded by 
loungers, every sofa along its vast extent was 
occupied, and more than a score of brass bands 
were loading the air with German music, when 
Sir Bangham and his friend Sir Sloper Sljfield, 
after a luxurious luncheon, came forth from the 
before-mentioned hotel, and, cigar in mouth, 
''crawled^' (we can scarcely call it walking) along 
the sun-lit parade. 

Sir Bangham had come to Brighton early in 
the month. Already did he seem to have had 
enough of the pleasant idle seaside life, with its 
drives and gallops over the Downs, its tiny voyages 
a mile or two beyond the pier-head, its almost 
nightly balls at the Pavilion, and dinners at the 
Cavalry barracks, its flirtation and scandals. He 
had taken turtle at Mutton^s after a recipe of 
the Prince Begent's ; eaten delicate maids-of- 

YOL. m. Q 
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honour ; been photograplied a dozen of times ; 
done tlie Aqaarium and everything else^ and was 
just beginning to be bored by too many good 
things, when he received a double fillip, first by 
a casual introduction to a new and somewhat 
haughty beauty at an opera in the Dome, and 
secondly by the arrival of his chum Sir Sloper, 
to whom he had confided the great fact of his 
being smitten at last I 

''Shall we have out our nags and take a 
scamper as far as Clayton f drawled Sir Sloper. 

'* I would rather give the girls a chance along 
the parade/' replied Sir Bangham ; " besides, the 
two hunters I have here want a little taken out 
of them, and my friend John Brown will do 
that." 

''An invaluable fellow he seems to be, that 
groom of yours." 

"Yes; he has rather a weakness for vicious 
brutes — prides himself on breaking them in and 
risking his life, I think — never met with such a 
reckless fellow, though careful of my cattle and 
kind to them. I don't care about the saddle this 
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afternoon; besides, I hope to show yon my beauty^ 
if possible." 

"By -the -way, you have never named her 

yet." 

" All in good time, my boy," replied De Black- 
queem with a smile of intense gratification. 

"Who introduced you to her?" 

'' Jack HoUingworth." 

" Hollingworth ! Old Ashbourne's brother-in- 
law?" 

" Yes." 

'^ Take care, Bangham ; you are a little past 
your days of verdure, and when a fellow like you 
takes a fancy to a girl, it often becomes a 



serious *' 



" Mistake, you yould say." 

" Precisely, old fellow ; past receiving the 
advice and warning a younger man will take." 

"Well, I agree with you; but I am nearer 
forty than thirty now, and have found a succes- 
sion of what are called love-affairs rather mono- 
tonous; so I swear to you, Sloper," he continued 
with extreme earnestness, " that I think of settling 

Q 2 
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down now, when I have found my fate — the ideal 
at last/' 

"An ideal with a handsome fortune/^ 

" Not that it is any requisite in my eyes. But 
her beauty is maryellous. She has hair that 
comes down to her heels, I believe, like — 
like " 

"The woman on the bottles of hair-restorer/* 
said Sir Sloper, laughing. 

'' Not at all ! " said his friend angrily. 

'' Who then ? " 

''The sleeping beauty in the wood,'* replied 
the other, rather at a loss for a simile. 

''And you have met her often?" 

" At one or two balls, and once when out with 
the harriers," replied Sir Bangham, who, in his 
earnestness, failed to perceive a disposition on 
Slyfield's part to sneer at him, as he believed 
neither in human truth or human passion. " She 
is young, beautiful, and accomplished, high in 
rank, and unsophisticated ; for, 'gad, you know^ 
I am sick of the knowing women of the world, 
with their clever designs upon every man that 
is worth anything. She is immeasurably above 
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all that lot and that sort of thing. Her rank 
places her above it ! " 

''Her rank? She is a peeress then?" 

"The Viscountess Glendonwyn." 

'' Who did yon say ? " asked Sloper with a 
start. 

" Viscountess Glendon wyn ; and, egad ! here 
she comes with Ashbourne^s sister and some 
other folks." 

As he spoke, Flora and Garcia, with two other 
ladies, passed along the parade, and Sir Bangham 
lifted his hat. Flora responded rather coldly, 
and Slyfield regarded her with profound astonish- 
ment, a little shame, and much unreasonable 
anger. Enhanced now by all the advantages 
of a rich and fashionable costume, an assured 
position, and the most perfect independence the 
world could give her, she had — with all her 
wonderful and soft beauty — an air and bearing 
such as one might expect in rank so exalted as had 
now become hers. 

Sir Sloper gazed after them once or twice in 
dead silence. She had not even observed him. 
And now for a brief explanation. 
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Jack Hollingwortli it had been who accosted 
Flora on that morning at the Porte Sainte Croix^ 
and Garcia was the wife to whom he entrusted her 
at the Hdtel de Flandres, from whence they brought 
her to England^ and left her with her aunt in 
Devonshire. 

Several months had elapsed since then, and 
some changes had taken place. 

Flora had become established as a peeress in 
her own right. Hers was now the title of Glen- 
donwyn, from the old ancestral tower which yet 
stands in pastoral Eskdale^ and she was of the 
same family whence came Scott^s hero, Sir Halbert 
Glendinning, and which he tells us^ in a note to 
*' The Monastery/^ '^ was a house of ancient descent 
and superior consequence^ including persons who 
fought at Bannockburn and Otterbum, and closely 
connected by alliance and friendship with the great 
Earl of Douglas.'' 

The arms of this old line were now on Flora's 
carriage, on her pony phaeton, everything, from 
the silver plate to the footman's buttons. 

She had been over her estates in the Merse, 
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and her '^ tamble-down castle in the north/' 
as Sarah was wont to name it^ and found it a 
picturesque old Scoto- French fortalioe, situated 
amid luxurious woods^ and presenting a multitude 
of crow-stepped gables, tjonical turrets, round 
tourelles, and angular dormer-windows encrusted 
with dates, initials, and wonderful coats-of-arms ; 
and now she has come south again, to spend the 
season at Brighton, after haying been presented 
at Court. 

Ere all this had come to pass. Cousin Sarah had 
become the bride of Joe Stubbs, with whom she 
was likely to spend a life of "corpulent content 
with humdrum connubiality," as Hamly phrases it, 
and as such she passes out of our story, though 
for long after Joe was wont to flourish his 
'' gamp " when he thought of " that wicountess, 
poor gur] ! '* 

Her Scotch lawyers had induced Flora to see 
that her aunt, Mrs. Birdseye-Dubbin, would not 
" do " for her new circle ; so a handsome annuity 
was somewhat needlessly settled upon her, though 
she had more than enough of this world's goods 
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already; and thongli the fact of her being other- 
wise ignored filled her with intense wrath and spite^ 
she pocketed the annuity nevertheless. 

'^ A viscountess — and unmarried, you said ? " 
stammered Sir Sloper, .when he partially recovered 
from his utter astonishment. 

" Yes/' 

" And who plays propriety ? '^ 

''Till she makes some other arrangement, 
HoUingworth's wife," replied Sir Bangham, with 
ineffable pride and satisfaction, as he tugged at his 
long moustache. 

" Why, hang it, Bangham, you must be blind ; 
or if that is not the girl we had in the yacht, I 
must be blind and mad too ! " 

''Impossible! absurd! how can you think of 
such a thing ? I certainly thought her face not 
unfamiliar to me ; bnt your mistake is an amusing 
one.*' 

"No mistake at all,'^ said Sir Sloper in a 
growling tone; "ass that I was, when I almost 
thought her mad ! '^ he muttered under his breath. 
"Who could have foreseen this? A viscountess! 
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By Jove ! she has made a devil of a stride in the 
world since we saw her last ! ^' 

" Yes, in the Sea PinJe." 

"You are labouring under an hallucination/' 
said Sir Bangham, with a tone of pique, as he 
could not conceiye the subject to be possible, and 
was less sharp than Slyfield, or had seen less of 
Flora. 

'* If she is the girl I gave up the I U for, and 
who did me so completely at Bruges, hang me if I 
won't be revenged on her ! '' said the vulgar 
baronet, grinding his teeth. 

" How ? '' asked his friend, with growing 
irritation. 

" How ! " repeated the other. 

"Yes. You can't exactly knock her down, or 
invite her over to breathe the morning air on the 
sands of Dunkirk." 

" I'll find out some way, or ^" 

" Or what, now ? " 

" Don't know yet," replied Sir Sloper, who, in 
the innate meanness and cowardice of his nature, 
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had suddenly conceived a great wrath against 
Flora, oddly mixed with a sense of personal wrong ! 
'* but/' he added in a suave tone, " you'll get me an 
introduction, won't you ? '' 

''I decidedly decline, Sloper. The interest I 
feel in the lady in question, and have already 
manifested towards her, renders that impossible 
after what you have said/' 

Sir Bangham spoke with great assumed dignity, 
pulling his long moustache the while, while 
Slyfield regarded him with a half-comic and 
half-angry expression. 

'^ What a hurry you are in to tempt your fate \ 
But don't spur, Bangham, till you come to the 
bullfinch," said he, re-twisting a leaf of tobacco 
that had come loose at the tip end of his cigar. 
'' Here she comes with her friends again," he 
added, as Flora and those who accompanied her 
returned along the parade. 

With his betting-ring swagger and jockey-like 
bow. Sir Sloper lifted his hat to Garcia HoUing- 
worth, who barely made him any response, as 
she remembered the earl's disgust of him; but a 
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spasm of terror crept over Flora's face as she saw 
him, and if aught were wanting to convince him 
of her identity it was this. 

"'Gad, Vm right/' said he; "but she is deuced 
thoroughbred/' 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



FUTILE BEOBETS. 



Flora, had a noble villa for the season at the Hove 
end of Brighton. She liked the society of Garcia 
and her husband^ who was a frank, jolly, soldierly 
fellow, and had seen much of the world. She had 
a pleasant circle around her to share in the daily 
amusements and pleasures of that most delightful 
of all watering-places, Brighton; and to Flora 
it seemed as if her past life were a dream, and 
that she had never led any other, till, like a sudden 
spasm or twinge of pain, she saw Sir Sloper on 
the parade. 

Jack HoUingworth did not share the animosity 
of his brother-in-law. Lord Ashbourne, for Sir 
Bangham, whom he had met frequently in many 
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public places, and with whom he played billiards 
almost nightly; consequently the baronet was 
not an unfrequent visitor of the Holhngworths, 
and had become more so on their being joined by 
Flora j but as Jack had an inveterate dislike of 
the " horsey '^ Slyfield, he had not the slightest 
chance of entering the charmed^ or rather, charm- 
ing circle at the Hove Villa, where Garcia " played 
propriety/' as Sir Sloper phrased it, till other 
arrangements were made. 

The Ashboumes, whom Flora had no desire to 
meet, were then at Burtonthorpe, where, for 
divers reasons, we shall not intrude upon them 
again. 

" It is so strange that you have never met my 
sister, Lady Ashbourne ! '^ said Oarcia one day. 
" Why so ? " asked Flora curtly. 
" Everyone meets everyone else, at one time or 
other, nowadays.'* 

Already, since we saw her last, had Flora found 
more than one suitor; but Alan Etherton, by his 
selfish desertion and infirmity of purpose, had 
taught her one useful lesson, by instilling a 
certain amount of doubt — ^not sourness — into her 
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sweet and naturallj trustful disposition^ which, 
made her very shy of the attentions of all men 
generally. 

At the hands of Sir Bangham, Flora had met 
with no actual ill-treatment on board his yacht^ 
nor did she know the exact reason of her being 
landed at Ostend with his friend ; but a rumour, 
however^ which she had heard of the whole afEair^ 
and an intense reluctance to recur to it, together 
with the extreme gentleness of her disposition^ led 
her now to tolerate his visits and acquaintance, 
when she should haye shunned him at once and 
summarily. 

Thus, seldom a day passed that they did not 
see each other somewhere, on the parade, at the 
Downs, when taking a drive or ride through 
Stanmore Park by the Lewes Boad, or a turf 
gallop at the Ladies' Mile; and also a day 
seldom passed that Sir Bangham's groom did 
not ride up to the villa with some note or 
message. 

"That groom of Sir Bangham's is like an 
ostrich,'' said Garcia on one of these occasions. 

" How ? " asked Flora. 
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€( 



He always hides his f ace^ or his head^ if he 



can." 



" He is so disfigured, poor fellow ! '' 

" A kick from a horse, probably.*' 

"But oh, my lady, he is nice, Mr. John 
Brown ! " urged Tippets, the lady^s-maid, who 
was now in attendance upon them. 

'^ In what way ? '' asked Flora, smiling. " He 
is not handsome ? '' 

" Not in face — ^with that terrible scar ; but in 
figure and manner/^ 

'^When mounted, he certainly has a bearing 
aboye his station,^' said Garcia. 

" He is very sad in eye and manner," said 
Miss Tippets; '^but he seems so gentle, frank, 
and truthful.'^ 

" You are quite interested in him,^' said Flora, 
laagldng. 

" Perhaps, my lady, all the more so that I have 
had no young man ever since Tom enlisted.^' 

So this was the Tippets who had done Flora 
a mischief in the past time, yet knew it not, so 
many wheels are there within wheels in the complex 
machinery of human life. 
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So immeasarablj were thej apart now in 
position that^ of coarse^ Flora barelj accorded 
Alan a glance^ and had she done so follj would 
have failed to recognise him, so changed was he in 
visage; his moustache and imperial gone, and 
short whiskers, partly to hide the scar, cultivated 
in their place. He had experienced a giddy 
emotion and a painful tightening of the chest, 
when first he saw her, as Sir Bangham joined 
her and Garcia for a turf canter at the Ladies' 
Mile^ and he thought of quitting his service for 
ever; but the singular temptation to see Flora 
from time to time^ and a perfect reliance in his 
incognito under the very common cognomen of 
John Brown^ lured him into remaining and subject- 
ing himself thereby to torments somewhat like 
those of Tantalus^ whom the ancient poets describe 
as being punished in hell with an insatiable thirst 
while placed up to the chin in a pool of water 
which flows away the moment he attempts to taste 
it, and has also above his head delicious fruits, 
which are always borne beyond his reach by sudden 
blasts of wind. 

Once he feared that she nearly detected him 
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As with half-averted face^ and one hand held to 
his cockaded hat^ he delivered a note from Sir 
Bangham to Flora, she saw on the other a certain 
signet-ring with a green blood-stone. 

''Where had she seen that ring before, or one 
so like it 7 " she thought. 

He quietly turned the stone inwards, and never 
appeared with the ring again. It did seem 
strange^ hard, yea unnatural^ to have to act this 
part^ and to meet thus anomalously after all this 
interval^ and not even as the merest acquaintances ! 

Yet daily he thought he would quit the career 
of degrading service on which he had entered. To 
be again near Flora^ at times actually under the 
same roof with her, hearing her voice again ; it was, 
indeed^ foolhardy this propinquity^ this exposition 
of himself to the influence of beauty and goodness 
that never again could be his. 

Interest and curiosity^ he vainly strove to 
flatter himself^ were the real emotions that made 
him long to see her^ even from a distance^ again 
and again. 

Futile sophistry. The old Adam was not dead 
within him. 

VOL. III. R 
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'^ A groom — a groom ! '' he would mutter. Had 
lie been a private soldier — a lancer^ hussar, any- 
thing bat what he was, he pondered one daj, paus- 
ing in the act of saddling Sir Bangham's horse, ' 
and all unaware that the baronet was in his imme- 
diate vicinity. "Fate has thrown us together 
again, but to what end, my God!^' he exclaimed, 
" to what end ? The bitter memory of the past 
conflicts with the greater bitterness of the present. 
She has won her high inheritance, and I have lost 
the little that was mine. Mighty, indeed, is the 
gulf between us now ! . . . My castles in the air 
have crumbled away, the brightest bubbles of fancy 
have burst, and the hopes that once spanned my 
horizon like a rainbow have faded out and left not 
a trace behind.'' 

'^ Brown!'' exclaimed Sir Bangham, suddenly 
appearing close to the heel-post of the stall and 
focussing him with his eye-glass ; ^^ what the devil 
are you raving about ? " 

Alan coloured painfully, till the scar on his 
cheek became black, and cast down his eyes. 

r." Have you been drinking, or acting a part in 
some play ? " 
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" I was at the theatre last night, Sir Bangham," 
said Alan, with a sickly smile, which was the case, 
for he had been in the pit watching the speaker 
hovering about Flora in her box; '^and when 
lonely I sometimes talk to myself/' 

"Then please don't do it again,'' said Sir 
Bangham. '^ It sounds deuced odd in any man, and 
in one of your position especially so. Saddle the 
bay for yourself, and follow me to Stanmore Park." 

Alan touched his hat, and bit his nether lip till 
the blood nearly came, as he knew that meant a 
meeting with Flora and the Hollingworths ; yet 
quietly and deliberately he finished his task and 
led forth the horses. 

He felt his situation fast becoming unspeakably 
painful, especially when the wild and futile long- 
ing to win her love grew within him again, with 
so much of despair in that longing, humbled, and 
disfigured face, so terribly punished by Fate as he 
had been, and placed as far below her as the earth 
is below the stars. 

" If discovered," he thought, " she could but 
pity and despise me; I am not too lowly fallen 
for that ! " 

B 2 
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Alan recalled the words of a writer who says : 
"It is hard for two persons who would gladly 
give up all and everything for each other to find 
insuperable obstacles interposed between them. 
Must it not be the devil's spite for them to 
discover, perhaps in the next world, that they 
were divided in this by some mere imaginary 
bar^ some difference that a word would have 
dissipated ? " 

There a word might have done so; but no 
word, so Alan felt, could remove the bar that 
intervened between him and Flora now; yet she 
was the same Flora of the cottage at Sleepy 
Hollow, and whom he had gathered to his breast 
among the ruins of Peverirs Castle on the Peak ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

HOW SIB BANOHAM SUCCEEDED. 

Sib Bangham, ever careful and studious of his 
costume, now became slavishly so — in considering 
the cut of coats and trousers, the harmonies of 
colours in cravats, vests, and gloves, always 
desirous of appearing to the best advantage in 
the eyes of Flora; and the number of wonderful 
bouquets, pieces of music, books, etc., which his 
luckless groom conveyed to her at the Hove 
Villa was surprising. 

At last, one evening, as he and Sir Sloper 
idled over their wine after dinner, a meal for 
which the latter, even when solv^j always 
assumed an elaborate full-dress, in the belief 
that his tailor alone conferred dignity — he 
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announced his intention of putting his fate to the 
issue with the viscountess on the first opportunity 
— on the morrow, if possible; and yet his mode 
of breaking the matter to his friend was neither 
very lover-like nor very courtly. 

^'She is a tempting bit of Eve's flesh, 
certainly/' said he, playing with his inimitable 
moustache; "but, hang the girl, I make no 
way with her at all ! Can't make it out, don't 
you know. She's as bad as an Imperial 
Highness." 

"Mighty proud of her title, no doubt," said 
Sir Sloper. 

^' There spoke the son of the Mayor of Muddle- 
cum-Puddlington ! " thought Sir Bangham, who 
knew what a snob his friend was. "Not at 
all," he added aloud ; " there you mistake, 
Sloper; she is ignorant of life as a school-girl; 
yet she can be deuced lofty and noli mi tangere, 
when she chooses." 

If Flora was noli mi tangere, and distant to 
him, it was doubtless because she remembered 
too well the tone and mode of himself and his 
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friends in the yacht, a subject she studiously 
ignored with him, as if it had never been. 

'' A girl such as she can't go on wasting her 
youth and beauty/' resumed Sir Bangham, after 
a pause, during which he had been toying with 
his grapes, "and why should not I enter for the 
stakes as well as another ? " 

"Why, indeed?'' said Slyfield with a slight 
sneer in his manner ; " but perhaps she's engaged 
already." 

"Don't hint at such a thing, for she is the 
one woman, or girl rather, in this world, with 
whom I could with joy pass my life." 

" StufE ! " exclaimed Sir Sloper, laughing aloud 
at the other's unusual earnestness. 

"Why' StufE'?" 

" You had no thought of all this when in the 
yacht, when we picked her up like a bit of sea- 
weed," said Sir Sloper with an ugly gleam in his 
pale eyes. 

" I don't see why I should consult you in the 
matter," replied the other, a little ruffled in 
manner; "for though you and I, Sloper, are 
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very good friends^ and always have been, we are 
not exactly like David and Jonathan.'* 

"David and Jonathan; who the deuce are 
they ? Money-lenders, I suppose/' 

"She knows that I admire — that I love her 
indeed — and must expect some avowal from 



me/' 



" She has never shown the least preference 
for you." 

" I don't care about that much." 

" Indeed, that is odd ! " 

" I read in a book this morning, that ' it is 
well known to be the duty of young ladies to 
affect total ignorance of the fact that they are 
objects of adoration, and to harrow up the souls 
of their admirers with affectation of total in- 
difference, at any rate until coming to the point 
of proposal.' Not that she has ever harrowed 
up me ; but to-morrow I shall make up my book, 
by Jove I shall ! " 

And Sir Bangham filled and emptied his glass 
at a gulp. 

In the forenoon of the morrow his heart 
failed him so much that he avoided even the 
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Marine Parade, and lie took a rasping gallop 
over the Downs; but when evening came and 
he began to dread the cross questions, and too 
probable sneers of Sir Sloper, he rode westward 
to Hove, and repaired to the well-known villa. 

The time chosen was, in one sense, a fortunate 
one. Flora was at home and alone. Jack 
HoUingworth was giving Garcia a pull round 
the pier-head and a mile or so seaward. 

Flora was so intent upon her own thoughts 
that she did not hear Sir Bangham announced. 
Seated at the piano, near an oriel window, the 
rays of the evening sun fell brightly on her 
shining hair, her ivory neck, and fair soft face, 
making the girl look more lovely than usual, 
so she sang to herself and idled over the 
keys. 

It was one of those simple old songs that go 
straight to the heart, and there were tears in her 
voice as she uttered the words. They seemed to 
have an unusual tenderness in them ; but he who 
heard them, as he drew admiringly near her, could 
little imagine the source of that emotion which 
made her tender. It was the memory of the past. 
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and she was tHinking of other days and of Alan 
Etherton. Alan who^ at that moment was leading 
to and fro the baronet^s horse, before the very 
window in which she was seated ! 

Consequently, in this instance, Sir Bangham^s 
time was ill-chosen; but he could not know 
that. 

She was singing a favourite of Alan's, Bosetti'a 
famous song to his Scottish bride, Mary Grant, the 
refrain of which she gave with great pathos. 

Not birth, my love — no, no I 
Not death, my love — no, no ! 
The love once ours, bat oars long hours ago. 

Flora suffered from emptiness of the heart ; but 
certainly, with all his assiduity. Sir Bangham 
was not the man to fill it. Full of loving and 
most lovable capabilities, these were running 
now to weeds and waste; and though wealth 
and all that it commanded were near to her, 
everything seemed hollow and vexatious of spirit 
to Flora. 

She knew nothing about the I Uj for which 
she had been sold. She did not believe, however. 
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that Tom Clinker had deceived her, which poor 
Tom certainly never did. She only knew that 
Sir Bangham de Blackqaeem with his yacht had 
saved her from a terrible death by drowning or 
starvation, and somehow landed her with a wretch, 
of whom she never thought without a shudder; 
while, in her simplicity of heart, she was not with- 
out an emotion of gratitude towards the other. 

Suddenly she found his tall figure by her side, 
hat in hand^ and she greeted him with a quiet 
smile, and, but yet, a cold accordance of her slender 
fingers. 

He apologised for his interruption of her 
song, which he begged her to continue; but she 
declined, and rapidly, from commonplaces, with 
more rapidity and fiuency than any real lover 
would have possessed, he made a deliberate pro- 
posal to Flora, as he did so getting up a tender 
smile, that he deemed, as indeed it was, peculiarly 
his own, and which he beKeved was wont to 
penetrate the most obdurate of the other sex; 
but it was utterly lost upon Flora, who had her 
own reasons for rather distrusting him; and 
now the idea of proposal coming from him, who 
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in character was a fast and hlase man-abont- 
town^ and in manner a most solemn fop, merely 
an animated tailor's blocks amnsed Her; thns she 
did not lose her self-possession for a moment^ but 
merely thought what a good story it would be to 
tell Garcia. 

^^And you really came here this evening to 
say all this to me 7 '* said Flora, seating herself at 
some distance from her admirer, and with a bearing 
of such wonderful coolness and aplomb for her that 
he began to have some unpleasant doubts of his 
ultimate success. 

"Yes, Lady Glendonwyn/' 

^' I hear it with surprise/' 

'^ Surprise ! '' said he, lessening the distance 
between them, and bending over her chair ; '^ have 
not my attentions, my devotion, since the first 
hour I had the joy of meeting you here, prepared 
you for this ? '* 

He was wise to say here, and forget about the 
yacht, thought Flora, beating the carpet with her 
pretty little foot. 

" In no way, Sir Bangham. Thus I do hear you 
with surprise more than pain.^ 



iy 
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''If your acceptance of me in words seems 
strange to yoa^'^ he continaed in a low earnest 
voice now^ that sunk to a whisper, for her manner 
piqued him, '* then let your silence convey it/' 

*' No, silence shall not convey it/' replied Flora, 
with perfect confidence of manner and calmness of 
tone; ''and I trusty Sir Bangham^ that you will 
never address me on this subject again^ either 
verbally or in writing/' 

" Never ? " 

" Never, sir ! " 

All his reserve batteries of pleading looks, 
tender sighs, and so forth, were useless here, and 
he already seemed to hear the mocking laugh of 
Sir Sloper. 

" I have been abrupt, perhaps ? " said he, after 
a pause. 

" Bather," replied Flora curtly, as his proposal 
inspired her with neither gratitude nor gratifica- 
tion, neither vanity or pleasure; not even the 
emotion with which that of honest Joe Stubbs 
stirred her. 

" To what am I to attribute my discomfiture ? " 
You have no right to ask, Sir Bangham,'' 



it 
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replied Flora, who saw, from his tone, that he 
deemed it the most incredible thing that he 
should fail. ''But — but I am wanted elsewhere, 
and I must now have the honour to wish you 
good-evening/' 

'•Do not let us quarrel/' he urged, taking up 
his hat. 

" Far from it/' replied Flora, who felt too in- 
different about the whole affair; "besides, quarrels 
are unseemly/' 

"We shall be friends as usual, then,** said 
he quite cheerfully to all appearance. "You'll 
come to-morrow and see the harriers throw off, 
and also a scratch race that Hollingworth proposes 
to have." 

"Perhaps, if Mrs. Hollingworth goes," said 
Flora, rising as if to end the interview. 

"Snubbed, by Jove, and by a chit like her — 
a peeress though she is ! " he muttered under his 
moustache as he rode back to his hotel; "I 
must tell Sloper that she is engaged, and then 
quit Brighton." 

When the blooming and brilliant Gtircia re- 
turned from her boating excursion, she laughed 
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at the simplicity and nawete with which Flora 
told her of the recent proposal. 

"I don't think your acceptance would hava 
been wise^ dear Flora^ in this instance/' said 
she ; " but surely you do not mean to act alwaya 
thus ? '' 

" Thus ! How ? " 

''Refusing everyone/' 

Flora's pale cheek coloured as she replied: 

''My taste for romance is somewhat gone 
already^ if I ever had one. I suppose I must 
await my ideal yet." 

"Have you never thought of love?" asked 
Garcia softly and coaxingly. 

" Often ; every young girl does ! " replied Flora 
in a low voice^ and groaning as thoughts of the 
past came over her. 

"If I were a man " began Garcia im- 
petuously. 

"Well?" 

"I would compel you to love, you are such 
a darling ! " 

" No, you would not ; for you don't know what 
an obstinate little thing I am/' said Flora^ laugh- 
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ing^ as she threw her arms round Glarcia's neck 
and kissed her^ for she loved Garcia dearly^ 
thoagh ever shrinking with a nenroos dread from 
the chance of meeting with her sister^ the Countess 
of Ashbourne. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THB BACX ON BBIGHTON DOWNS. 

NsxT moming a slight frost liad rained the 
scent, and the harriers did not mn^ yet a few 
equestrians hovered about Telscombe Tye^ about 
eleven o'clock^ which^ as all the world knows^ or 
ought to know^ lies beyond Kemp Town and the 
East Cliff, the racecourse, and Ovingdean. 

Apart from the rest^ Sir Bangham and Sir 
Sloper^ in accurate green coats with brass buttons^ 
inscribed B. H., and with " John Brown," in a 
black Burtout and belt, were hovering on the 
summit of one of the Downs. 

Sir Sloper rode with crape on his arm and 
black gloves. 

''Oh, I see/' said Sir Bangham, ''some one 
jead^ and you in excellent spirits ; good sign, ehf 
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"Yes; one whom ifc would be wrong to wish 
back among the temptations of this evil world.*' 

"Whyf' 

"Because he^ my oncle^ has left me a jolly 
pot of money I You said something, Bangham, 
yesterday, about a scratch race this morning ? ** 

"Yes, a proposal of Jack HoUingworth's, if 
the meet proved, as it has done, a failure/' 

"Who are to ride it?'' 

"He, you, and I." 

" No more ? Absurd I " 

"There is Willie Wilderspin, and I make 
Brown, my groom, ride too. He is a wonderful 
fellow in the saddle,*' said Sir Bangham, glanc- 
ing to where Alan, seated on a bright and 
beautiful bay horse, with the handle of his whip 
planted on his right thigh, remained motionless 
and lost in thought, apparently, with his eyes 
l)ent on the distant horizon. "He is an odd 
fellow," added the baronet. 

"Is he?" 

"Well, I don't mean a sworn Oddfellow. I 
mean a species of character." 

" Well, if he is nothing worse, I am pleased. 



i9 
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said Sir Sloper, who had his doubts of every 
hnman being. 

^'He has some story — a sad fellow — ^talks to 
himself, and all that sort of thing, don't yon 
know ? But here comes Jack Hollingworth, with 
his ladies mounted/' 

"Egadj ni give your engaged and enga^g 
viscountess a wide berth/' muttered Sir Sloper, 
as he drew apart and joined Wilderspin, who had 
been busy, at a little distance, readjusting the 
girths of his saddle. 

No &ir equestriennes in Eotten Eow could have 
surpassed Flora and Garcia Hollingworth in their 
mount and general costume. Their dark-blue 
habits fitted their lissom figures to perfection. 
Each wore her air coiled tightly up behind, 
thus "perking" her smart hat well forward, and 
from their tiny glazed boots to their close- 
fitting gauntlets nothing was wanting in com- 
pleteness. 

As the trio rode up to the crest of the 
green chalky down, Alan's heart beat fast and 
painfully. 

Gkurcia was very gay on this morning, and dis- 

s 2 
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• * • 

poaed to laiigh with eTeryone and at eyerything ; 
but Flora— to wHom Sir Bangham lifted Iiis hat, 
i^d looked as ijE the interview of yesterd^ had 
xi^yer taken place— was nnacconntably grave and 
irist$t and the words of Bosetti's song seemed to, 
hover on her lips and in her heart : 

Along tbe grass sweet airs are blown. 

Oar way this day in spring ; 
Qf all the songs that we have known. 
Now, which one shall we sing P 
Kot fhatf my love — ah no ! 
Not tMa, my love I — ^why so P 
Yei| both were oars ; bat hoars wiU come and ga 

The branches cross above onr eyes. 

The skies are in a net. 
And what's the thing beneath the skies 
We two woald most forget P 
Not birth, my love — no, no ! 
Not death, my love — ^no, no ! 
The love once oars, bnt oars long honrs ago I 

And in years after the terrible events of that 
day had become things of the past^ Flora wa§ 
wont to recall the fact of how strangely lliese 
verses had, haunted her. 

Now, Jack HoUingworth always had dislik^ 
Sic 91oper Slyfieli Everything that ;parvmu 
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baronet did or said jarred npon Jack's gentle- 
manly sensibilities in a remarkable manner; siniBL 
jetj in spite of this^ since botli Had been in 
JBrighton they bad been almost daily in ea^ 
other's society, with a very distinct mntoal 
Aversion ; yet, as scenes are nnsuited to '' society,*' 
and feelings are ever veiled, they greeted each 
other with most cordial recognitions. 

''Fine breezy forenoon for our intended gallop 

over the Downs — our small steeplechase," said 
Hollingworth, 

" Ah, steeplechasing is the right sort of thing 
after all,'' replied Sir Sloper, trying in vain to 
obtain even a glance from Flora, ''though it is 
getting into gradual disuse — called ancient fool- 
hardiness, cruelty, and so forth." 

"I am content to. follow the dogs after a fox 
or a hare," said Sir Bangham. 

" On the Downs here, is it not odd f " quotk 
Sir Sloper, "that here the hares all run straight; 
for miles, and what is more strange, go to earth 
ike a fox." 

" From being so constantly hunted, I suppose/' 
said Jack HoUingworth ; "but I never ride to 
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hounds without thinking of Sir John Maleston's 
fltoiy of the Arab who saw one of our English 
fox-hnnts^ and described it to his people at home. 
'First came a fox at an awful pace; then came a 
dog aU covered with spots ; then another^ another, 
and another, all with their noses on the ground, 
crying " Bow, wow, wow ''; after them came all the 
horsemen shouting like devils; so it was no 
wonder they caught and killed the poor fox 
among them/ '' 

"And now for our race,^^ said Sir Sloper a 
little impatiently, as he shortened his reins; 
''which is our ground?" 

" That is as pretty a piece for our purpose as I 
know oi" said Hollingworth ;] " down Kingston 
way. Start from the crest of this down, over 
yonder ditch and fence; then take the slope to 
the hedge, across the field beyond, and then take 
the rivulet — ^it's just about eleven feet — at a flying 
leap, over the bullfinches, cover the rasper, back 
over the field, and pull up at the old thorn 
yonder." 

''All right, a capital stretch of country,'' said 
Sir Sloper, who was anxious to show off as a horse- 
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man before the apparently calm and indifferent 
Lady Glendonwyn, and he, HoUingwortli, Wilder- 
spin, Sir Bangham, and the latter's groom, whom 
he asked, or commanded to ride also — ^being 
splendidly mounted — ^took np their ground. 

'^ But who is to start us ? '' asked Sir Sloper. 

''I will," said Garcia. 

" Thanks ; but our prize ? '' said Sir Bangham ; 
'' we must ride for something." 

''This will do," exclaimed the volatile Garcia, 
as she snatched Flora's lace handkerchief from 
the leather pocket at her saddle-bow, and hung 
it on a branch of the thorn tree; "Lady Glen- 
donwyn's handkerchief is the——'' 

" Garcia, how can you be so foolish ? " asked 
Flora colouring, but the riders murmured their 
applause. 

'* Are you ready ? '' asked Garcia. 

'' Yes," answered all but Alan Etherton. 

'' Off ! " cried Garcia, waving her riding-switch, 
and away they went at a tremendous pace over 
the Downs, as those chalk formations in Susses 
are named— open hillocks celebrated for their 
verdure of velvety green, with rounded summits 
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and lioUow coombes that form a graceful bnt naked 
' nndnlation. 

Sir Bangham led off at once and cleared the 
ditch and fence gallantly^ and was equally 
fortunate with the hedge beyond^ but then he 
began to blunder, and came a regular '' cropper " 
in the eleven-feet brook, where, for a minute, 
nothing was seen of him but his spurred heels, 
while the other four riders were far, far ahead. 

They all kept well together, while Garcia and 
Flora looked on, the latter full of breathless 
apprehension, the whole thing was so new to 
her, and the former inspired by glee, frolic, and 
excitement. 

HoUingworth and Wilderspin, who were heavy, 
riders, had but a slender chance against men so 
light and so accustomed to the saddle as Sir Sloper 
and Alan Etherton. 

Hollingworthy in rushing his horse at the bull- 
finch, misjudged his distance, and got a fall that 
elicited a little shriek from Garcia and a groaxl 
from Flora, who began to look deadly pale; and 
Wilderspin, though he kept his saddle, utterly 
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failed at the rasper^ when they were returning to 
the starting-point. 

Sir Sloper and ^' the groom '' were nearly neck 
and neck now^ gallantly lifting their horses over 
everything as they came mshing along; bat the 
former began to feel his nag losing ground^ while 
that of his sole opponent now — a perfect hunter, 
about sixteen hands high, with a small head, 
thin neck, ample chest, round and full barrel^ 
compact body, muscular legs, and firm feet — ^was 
still going hard and strong. 

" Drop behind, you fellow, and I'll give you a 
fifty-pound note,'' said he in a husky, breathless 
voice ; but .Alan heard him in grim and disdainful 
silence. 

" Do you hear me, sir ? '* he asked imperiously. 
Alan was still silent. 

''What the devil can her handkerchief be to 
you ? Let me win it ! '* 

'' Not for all the gold in the Bank of England,'* 
replied Alan, with a bitter laugh, and half turning 
round in his saddle as he spoke. Hiis movement 
Was a fatal one for him, as he failed to lift his 
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horse sufficiently at the rasper; its feet touched 
the top of the fence, and it toppled oyer with 
terrible weight and f orj^ rolling upon and crashing 
its rider^ who lay still on the torfj gathered in. a 
heap as if dead. 

" Here is a devil of a business ! ^' exclaimed the 
drenched Sir Bangham and the sorely shaken Jack 
Hollingworth, as they came trotting up together 
at the moment^ when the exulting Sir Sloper took 
Flora's handkerchief from the thom^ and with a 
mocking bow and smile placed it in his breast. 

All this was lost on her; she looked on the 
prostrate figure of the groom^ lying on the turf a 
few yards off^ with horror and dismay^ and with 
Garcia looked imploringly round for some aid — 
but the fallen man seemed past all human succour 
now! 

He was borne senseless into an adjacent bam 
and laid on some straw^ while HolUngworth and the 
two ladies went at full speed into the adjacent little 
village in search of a doctor. 

One was speedily found, and while they breath- 
lessly awaited his inspection of the patient^ seated 
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outside the bam in their saddles^ a troop of 
wondering rustics gathered round. 

'' Well, doctor, what's the result — ^what is your 
dictum?'' asked Hollingworth, with soldierly 
bluntness. 

" Total paralysis of the spine— the poor fellow 
can't live above an hour or two. He is dead- 
dead already, from nearly the nape of the neck 
downwards ! " replied the doctor gravely and 
emphatically. 

'' Good God ! " exclaimed Hollingworth, in a 
low and hushed voice, while tears of ready sym- 
pathy filled the eyes of Flora and Garcia. 

''May I inquire," asked the doctor, ''which of 
you ladies is the Lady Glendonwyn ? " 

" I am," replied Flora. 

''He earnestly desires to speak a word with you 
alone." 

" Brown — ^my groom ! " exclaimed Sir Bangham, 
with an emotion of surprise that was certainly 
shared by the rest of the group, and in the instance 
of Flora a great fear — she knew not of what — ^was 
added thereto. 
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^'Absard/' said Sir Bangham; ''the man is 
mad!'' 

" Decidedly ! '' added Sir Sloper. 

"And may do yon an injury. Flora," said 
Oarcia. 

" He is past injuring anyone," said the doctor ; 
'' he is dead, I tell you, all but the head ; yet, as I 
must have him instantly removed from this, and no 
time can be lost, I entreat your ladyship to grant 
his request and see him — ^for a minute or so — as he 
craves so earnestly — alone." 

Thus urged, Flora dismounted, and, pale as a 
lily, with the mingled emotions of great fear, com- 
miseration, and wonder in her breikst, entered the 
bam, through the gaping tiles of which and the . 
open slits for air, the bright sunshine struggled in 
long slender rays across the general gloom of the 
edifice within. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



CONCLUSIOSr. 



Half nndressed, motipnless and stillj saye that 
his lips and eyes movedy on a scattered heap o£ 
straw lay the victim of the heedless race^ pale 
as the death that was so close and nigh could make 
him. 

*'My poor man/' said the tender Flora, with 
quivering lips and her eyes full of tears^ ^'you wish, 
to speak with me ;^ is such the case ? '^ 

'' Yes/' said he huskily, and paused. 

Beneath t^e very heel of fortune now^ he. 
thought, who dared to think of her who was so, 
high in pl^ce^ and could only view him as a false, 
erring, and. f ajlen or^liure, whose real story, weak- 
ness, and teixiptation she could never know. Was 
it not better to die with his secret untold f 
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Yet the longing to hear his name on her lips 
once more was strong within him. 

'' Flora^^' said he in a voice there was no mis- 
taking; ''Flora!'' and the well-known voice 
thrilled through her. 

''Who speaks?'' she asked, on the point of 
flight. 

" I— Alan Btherton." 

" Yon — youy Alan ! " she exclaimed, and, giving 
one f earfal glance at the awfully pale face, covered 
her own with her hands and tottered shudderingly 

down upon her knees, sobbing out, " Oh no — ^no — 
no I It cannot be— it is some hallucination ! " 

"It is not, Flora; but is it not strange that 
wild, or nmaway horses, seem to be woven np with 
onr fate ? " 

'^ But how disfigured thus, Alan ? " asked Flora 
after a passion of tears had relieved her over- 
charged heart, and forgot all about the group that 
waited and wondered without. 

''I am the man who was so brutally treated 
when conveying Lady Ashbourne's jewels." 

"Oh, that woman!" moaned Flora, who had 
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never heard of tlie circamstances he referred to, 
and failed to understand it. 

'' I have a long explanation to give, which can 
never be given now/' said the head of Alan, for 
not even the tip of a finger could he move. '' But 
may you, in the long life that is before you, never 
know such desolation of the heart as has fallen 
upon me/' 

'^ I have known it bitterly — ^too bitterly." 

*' When ? '' 

''When you left me, and Nurse Elsie died/* 
she answered simply and pathetically; ''but, oh 
God ! is this the time in which to upbraid ! '* she 
added, covering her white face with her interlaced 
fingers through which the hot tears were oozing. 
^' What led you into Sir Bangham's employment ? '' 

" Starvation and despair.'' 

" Oh Heaven/' moaned the girl, " how blind I 
liave been ! Alan — Alan ! Oh why did you keep 
this position, why this fatal disguise ? " 

" Latterly to be near you, as fortune threw me 
in your way ; to be near you, to see you and hear 
your voice; but oh, the agony of seeing others 
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presume to take the place. I onoe had in your 
heart!^' 

'' Non^ has ever done so,, Alan ! " 

She had been faithful and trne^ hnt she had, 
endnved much sharp paiijL and bitter mortifilcationj^ 
yesi, and shamOj. at the, tr^tment to whiqh he had 
subjected her. He was the deceiyer^. she the 
deceived^ yet nothing bnt grief and compassion 
now filled all her sooli ^ she stooped over 
him. 

Their eyes met; and then, swift as lights came 
back all the memory of the passionate love of long 
ago, at Peveril's Peak and the cottage in the 
Hollow. 

''I am going soon^ Flora-^yoa will kiss me 
once again-— my own pore love ! ^' 

His head was piUowed on her breast, and he 
i|Fas looking upward into the soft and downcast 
face of her who forgave him all— his past insta-* 
bility^ his f oily, and. his sin— the sin of falsehood to 
herself. 

His breath was coming and going in gasps more 
than ever now, tearless sobs, that were painful 
to hear, and more than once Flora looked aronnd 
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her like a hunted hare^ as if she would have flown 
for aid. 

'^I left you for another^ who had already 
befooled me," said he, speaking at longer intervals, 
and almost in a whisper, '^ left you to live or die as 
you might ; but you forgive me now. Flora ? '' 

" Oh, hush Alan, dearest Alan, hush ! " moaned 
the girl in an agony of sorrow. 

He gave her a fond but sickly smile, for death 
was in his heart. 

^'I am alone in the world, Alan, as I was in 
Elsie's cottage ; but I have rank and wealth now, 
and if your life '* 

"It is in the hands of G-od,'' said he with a 
spasm, adding huskily, ''pray for me — ^pray for 
me!" 

His head fell over on one side, and a livid hue 
spread over his face. 

'^ Oh my love — my only love ! '* said Flora 
with voice that ended in a cry of horror and 
dismay. 

When Jack Hollingworth and Sir Bangham 
entered the place in haste, they found Alan 
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Etherton^ whom they only knew under his com- 
monplace pseadonym, dead^ and Flora senseless 

near him. 

What mystery was here ? they thought, as they 
looked blankly at each other ; what had she heard 
—what had his dead lips uttered ? It was long ere 
they learned. 

So Alan Etherton was dead^ and all his sorrows 
were over. 

Did Flora — the Lady Glendonwyn — marry in 
the future ? 



THE END. 
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